





LIFE 


safer for millions 


Fa (ut 


poch-making discoveries of pasteur- 


of laboratories have come the 


ation, of antiseptics, of radium, of 
. discoveries which are 
iving the lives of millions. Today, 
1 America, this work of making life 

fer is being carried on in the dairy 
industry by the Sealtest System of 
Laboratory Protection. 
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100 Laboratories of the 


nore than 


lem of Laboratory Protection, 





f America’s leading dairy scientists 
work to improve the quality 
: ifeguard the purity of ice cream, 


ind other dairy products + + +» 





iltest System is the largest organization of 
tories and scientists ever formed for the pro- 
and control of dairy products. Its chief 
is to see that the milk, ice cream, butter 
her dairy products of its member-companies 
ire, safe and of the highest quality. In co- 


n with public health authorities—Sealtest 


ieee 
DIN THOUSANDS OF COMMUNITIES, 


a 


THE OUTSTANDING MILK AND 





pt ae 


scientists exercise a rigid control over these food 


products so essential to the nation’s health and 
well-being. 

Back of this great laboratory system stands an 
affliated group of leading dairy and ice cream 
companies who have pledged themselves to main- 
tain Sealtest requirements. Stationed in the plants 
of these companies are scientists of the Sealtest 
Laboratories to insure that every Sealtest regula- 
tion is enforced. 

How can you know and enjoy these Sealtest- 
protected products? Look for the dairy or ice 
cream company in your community whose products 
re produced under the supervision of the Sealtest 
System. Use the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol as 
your guide for buying milk, ice cream, butter 
any dairy product you serve in your home. 


Copyright, 1937, Sealtest, Inc. 

























Sealtest Kitchen-A 
Special Service to Wom 


High up in Radio ( 
Sealtest maintains a Lab 
ratory Kitchen—staffed 

experts in foods, cook 
and nutrition, headed 

Miss Beulah V. Gillasp 
noted Food Research Edit 
These experts develop nef 
menus, new recipes, Mi 
ways of serving dairy pr 
ucts. For information : 
these subjects, write to Sed 
test Laboratory Kitchen, Re 
dio City, New York. 


ICE CREAMS ARE SEALTEST PROTEC 
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HE name of JASCHA HEIFETZ is 

one that is known and respected 
throughout the world. It is a real 
pleasure to publish in these pages 
what this great violinist has to say 
about music for children in “For the 
Love of Music.” Mr. Heifetz has good 
reason to have some very definite re- 
actions about it. Born in Vilna, Russia, 
in 1901, he was sent to the Imperial 
Conservatory in Petrograd at the age 
of six. When he was twelve, he was 
playing before enormous audiences in 
Vienna, and toured Germany and 
Scandinavia. He was sixteen when he 
played for the first time at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, before a highly criti- 
cal audience which included Fritz 
Kreisler, Mischa Elman, and Godow- 
sky. His genius was acclaimed after 
his first number. Since then, he has 
given concerts all over the world— 
one of the greatest musicians of our 
times. 


JEAN SCHICK GROSSMAN, who wrote 
one of the supplementary articles for 
our Parent-Teacher Program this last 
year, has written another fine article 
for this issue, under the title, “Let Me 
Be How I Grow.” Mrs. Grossman has 
been Parent Education Associate on 
the staff of the Summer Play School 
committee of the Child Study Associa- 
tion for the last ten years. Her work 
has included leading study and train- 
ing groups of parents, social workers, 
and teachers. Her thorough knowledge 
of the field, her sense of humor, and 
clear, concise style make her numer- 
ous articles both practical and enter- 
taining. 


During a Progressive Education 
regional conference last fall, HANNAH 
FALK gave a talk on modern methods 
of teaching history for the Associated 
Experimental Schools conference. Busy 
as she is with her 


ents and teachers will enjoy this 
article. After teaching kindergarten 
for a few years in Savannah, Georgia, 
Miss Falk completed further work at 
Columbia University and the New 
School of Social Research and joined 
the staff of the Walden School where 
she has been since then. 


‘What Price Motherhood ?”’—a par- 
ticularly fitting subject for considera- 
tion as we approach Mother’s Day— 





Thomas Parran, Jr., M. D. 


deals with the problem of maternal 
mortality in the country today, what 
has been done, and what can be done. 
The author, MARY S. KRECH, has been 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Maternity Center Association for 
the past twelve years, serving as 
President during the last five. 


FRITZ REDL is perhaps better known 
in European educational circles than 
in this country. He has just recently 
come to America to work on a study 





CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


of the adolescent for the Progressive 
Education Association. After receiving 
his Ph.D. in philosophy and psycholo- 
gy, Dr. Redl taught English, German, 
Philosophy, Psychology and Logic in 
the Vienna State Secondary Schools 
for eleven years. He was head of the 
Psychological Advisory Clinics for 
Learning and Behavior Difficulties of 
School Children under the Vienna 
Popular Education Board, and worked 
for about eight years in the child 
guidance field. In 1936, he gave a 
course on child guidance work at the 
psychiatric clinic of the University 
of Vienna. His article, ‘No Grudge 
Left?” analyzes some of the psycho- 
logical angles to many parent-teacher 
relationships. 


In “What Can I Do?” HUGH GRANT 
ROWELL, M.D., answers a question 
which hundreds of parents of handi- 
capped children have been forced to 
consider—and today, according to Dr. 
Rowell, there are many encouraging 
answers available. The problems of 
the handicapped child—his education, 
his environment, his future—are re- 
ceiving more and more attention, and 
great progress has been made. Dr. 
Rowell, who is at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, through his 
work there, and as physician to Horace 
Mann School, is in close touch with 
what is being done throughout the 
country. 


Our editorial, “The Health of Our 
School Children,” is by THOMAS Par- 
RAN, JR., M.D., whose appointment as 
surgeon general of the United States 
Public Health Service is one that 
should please readers of the National 
Parent-Teacher. Dr. Parran, as health 
commissioner of New York during 
the last six years, has been to a 
large extent responsible for the 

development and 





work at the Walden 





School, New York, 
Miss Falk was pre- 
vailed upon to do 
an article for us 
on the same sub- 
ject. In “The New 
Education and 
History,” she ex- 
plains many of the 
underlying  princi- 








ples of modern 
teaching techni- 
niques. Both par- 


If You Are Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 6, 8, 12, 18, 44. 

The Grade School Child, see pages 6, 8, 10, 28, 42, 45. 

The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 10, 18, 42, 45. 
Children of All Ages, see pages 5, 14, 16, 19, 20, 22, 46. 
Home and School Material, see pages 5, 10, 14, 16, 22. 
P.T.A. Problems, see pages 5, 14, 22, 32, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45. 


completion of New 
York State’s tu- 
berculosis institu- 
tional program. He 
has been connect- 
ed with the U. S. 
Public Health Ser- 
vice since 1921. 
His outstanding in- 
terest in public 
health has been for 
many years tuber- 
culosis and venere- 
al disease control. 
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- FREE! A book that explains the facts of “growing up” | 





ere- 


OU will welcome this authoritative 

booklet—““What a Trained Nurse 
Wrote to Her Young Sister.” It has helped 
thousands of mothers to impart neces- 
sary knowledge easily . . . sympathetic- 
ally... naturally. 

The book contains the most modern 
medical advice about bathing, rest and 
exercise. Information, too, about the im- 
proved, more comfortable method of san- 
itary protection—Modess. The filler used 
in Modess is fluffy and soft as down! 
Such a wonderful improvement over or- 
dinary napkins made of crépey, close- 
packed layers! It’s this new type of filler 
that keeps Modess from becoming harsh 
and rasping in use . . . prevents chafing. 

And—Modess is safer, too! Every soft, 


snow-white pad has a special moisture- 
proof backing to prevent embarrassing 
accidents. Modess brings a feeling of 
security ... frees the young adolescent 
mind of the worry and fear so often... 
and so unnecessarily . . . associ- 
ated with this normal function of 


the mail today! Your copy of the help- 
ful, interesting booklet “What a Trained 
Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister” will 
come to you free of charge ... and in a 
plain envelope. 





womanhood. 
Modess Costs No More! 


Ask your druggist, or your favorite 
department store, for a box of 
Modess. You'll be astonished at 
its low price! And you—and your 
daughter—will rejoice in the 
greater comfort . . . the peace of 
mind . . . Modess brings. 


Now ... the coupon! Put it in 





FREE to parents, physicians, teachers! 


THE PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Dept.712N.P.— 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me in a plain wrapper the free booklet, 
“What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” 


Name 








Address 


City. State. 
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President’s 


Message 














Home, School, and Community 


eYOON after this reaches you, we shall have passed another mile- 
‘— stone on our way. New officers will be greeting you; new em- 
phasis on the work will be made; new methods will be employed to 
make the home and school movement more efficient and its horizons 
wider. 

Progress in the last forty years has not been rapid except in terms 
of membership, but we believe that it has been sound and that we 
shall not again have to retrace our steps in order to find the right 
path. 

We cannot afford to be impatient of others’ understanding of us. 
We have done most of our work unaided by professional leadership. 
We have, like other organizations, and ail persons, made mistakes in 
comprehending our task; we have unwittingly invited criticism and 
we have done our own share of criticizing. But, when all is said and 
done, we must face the inescapable fact that education is the task, 
not of the schools alone, but of the school and the home together— 
side by side constantly learning more about each other, carrying over 
the influence of each institution into the other, and working out prob- 
lems together. 

When we have arrived at the recognition of ourselves as an educa- 
tional organization and have thereby gained such recognition from 
the educators, then, and only then, shall we fulfill our mission as given 
us by our Founders, who urged education of parents for their task 
as the one reason for its existence. 

Let us not be impatient for recognition; let us be so untiring in 
proving our worth that recognition cannot fail; then shall the saying 
be true that home and school unite to make a better community. 


Daag lagu 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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JULES BUCK 


FOR THE LOVE OF 


USIC is every child’s birthright. 

One of the deepest instincts in 
the human race is the recognition of 
rhythm. Everything, from the cosmic 
rhythm of sunrise and sunset and the 
change of seasons to the pulse-beat in 
his own wrist makes the child inward- 
ly aware of some regular scheme of 
things, some pattern as enthralling as 
it is varied. Even a young infant may 
be soothed by a sweet-sounding lulla- 
by, and as the months pass he will 
learn to clap his hands in a more or 
less regular beat; he will listen to 
music and make efforts to sing himself. 
I am sure that many parents have ob- 
served that their young children, even 
before the talking stage, will react 
definitely to one particular piece of 
music. A certain tune will make them 
laugh or cry, and no matter how you 
try to disguise it by running it in with 
other music or singing it instead of 
playing it, the infant will detect it at 
once and react in his own peculiar 


by Jascha Heifetz 


fashion, clearly registering his opinion. 

From this sort of evidence the in- 
evitable conclusion is that children be- 
gin life conditioned for a love of music. 
The fact that many of them show no 
signs of this later on is the fault of 
their family life and the lack of musi- 
cal nourishment. 

This does not mean that an instru- 
ment must be forced into a baby’s 
hands and music lessons foisted upon 
him before he has left the cradle. In 
the early years of a child’s life, he 
should be surrounded casually with 
music. Today more than ever before 
parents have an opportunity of rear- 
ing a child in the love of music. Many 
fine broadcasts are being made on the 
radio, some especially designed for 
music students, others planned for 
children. If the child becomes accus- 
tomed to hearing fine music he will 
never have to overcome any resistance 
to it. Equally valuable, and perhaps 
more convenient, are phonograph re- 





cordings which serve to introduce and 
familiarize the child with good music 
played by great artists, whenever and 
wherever you want it. If there are 
musical grown-ups in the family, so 
much the better. Let the children be 
present when a group of adults gathers 
around the piano for some informal 
music. Let them be in the room when 
a member of the family is practicing. 
The sooner they become used to music 
as a regular part of everyday life, the 
stronger will be their attachment to it, 
and the more readily will they respond 
to it. 

Actually, I don’t believe that it is 
ever too early to begin a child’s musi- 
cal education. The individual child will 
give you the cue himself. This is what 
I find so wrong with the system ob- 
served in most homes. Music lessons 
are not thought of till long after the 
child has begun to attend school and 
build up his general education. That is 
where the mistake is made. The child 
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should never feel that music lessons 
are something special, something set 
aside from ordinary experience. Music 
lessons should begin with or even be- 
fore school days, and practicing should 
be as natural a thing to the child as 
home work or study. Just as the 
younger children have very little home 
work to do, so should their practicing 
be of an appropriately simple nature. 
As the child progresses, he is able to 
give and receive more from his music 
studies as well as his general school 
work. 

I feel that every child, wherever 
possible, should receive some musical 
instruction, even if it is apparent that 
he will never make a profession of it. 
A bowing acquaintance with music 
and its elementary rules will be of 
infinite value in later years. In view 
of the fact that music is becoming a 
more and more important factor in our 
national life, every child should be as 
well equipped as possible to participate 
in what promises to be a great musical 
renaissance, from the appreciative as 
well as the performing standpoint. If 
every child in this country could learn 
as much about music as he does about 
geography, we should have a nation 
of appreciative music-lovers. 


WHEN it comes to the choice of in- 
strument, there, too, I feel many mis- 
takes have been made. Too many 
mothers arbitrarily choose the violin 
or the piano for their children’s music 
education without even considering the 
preferences or abilities of the child. 
When music lessons are to be begun, 
they immediately buy a violin or a 
piano and expect the child to learn to 
play the instrument. Indeed, the child 
may, but such parents are overlooking 
a human trait. Most of us do best what 
we like to do, and what we choose our- 
selves, and the child is no different. 
More trombones and fewer violins and 
pianos are what America needs to de- 
velop more musical interest in chil- 
dren. 

If a child is to enjoy music lessons 
—and why should he take them unless 
he does enjoy them?—he should be 
given the opportunity of experiment- 
ing with a number of instruments. It is 
true, of course, that for the great ma- 
jority of small children the violin and 
piano are easiest, but they may be less 
satisfying. Perhaps while the parent 
is dreaming of the child as a genius 
on the violin, the child fancies the 
trombone or the French horn. Perhaps 
an overzealous mother may be spoiling 
a potentially great guitarist like 
Andres Segovia, to develop a mediocre 
pianist. 

The students of the Conservatory of 
St. Petersburg, where I studied, were 
not considered properly taught if they 
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knew only their own instrument. The 
violinist, for example, had to learn to 
play the piano and, of course, the viola. 
In addition, they all played in differ- 
ent sections of the orchestra, in duets, 
quartets, and in every other form of 
musical ensemble. The arts as well— 
poetry, dance, literature, and drama— 
were included in their training to make 
them not only musicians, but well- 
rounded human beings as well. 

Something like that program might 
be considered by the average parent. 
No child should be suddenly confronted 
with an instrument and told to learn 
to play it. The advisable procedure 
would be to expose the child to various 
instruments and observe his reactions. 

Invariably, one will appeal to him 
more than the others, and when he 
voluntarily chooses an instrument, it 
will be much easier to instruct him in 
playing it. The wise parent, interested 
in developing his child musically, will 
take him to children’s concerts in 
schools, and elsewhere when possible. 
We are all inclined to attempt those 
things in which people like ourselves 
have succeeded. So, children watching 
other children may be inspired to play 
themselves. Let the child watch some 
of the great musicians at concerts. 
Some one of them will attract him— 
whether it be on the piano, the violin, 
the trumpet, or the harp—and he will 
probably voice a wish for such an in- 
strument of his own. 

That is an important psychological 
factor which should not be overlooked. 
The child should never be allowed to 
feel that he is doing anyone a favor by 
taking music lessons or by practicing. 
Rather the desire should be fostered 
in him to learn to play 
an instrument, and to 
make music himself. 
He will want to make 
it, if music is subtly 
wound around his liv- 
ing, and if he himself 
chooses what he wants 
to play. 

Have you ever seen 
children stand before 
a radio and conduct 
the music which is be- 


The Heifetz children, 
Josefa and Robert, 
have a devoted as well 
as talented father 
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ing broadcast? Have you ever seen 
them dancing to the tunes they hear, 
or striking attitudes and singing 
voicelessly when an operatic star is 
on the air? That is the strongest proof 
of children’s natural affinity for music 
and their natural, unaffected reaction 
to it. Without prejudice, they listen to 
music in the purest way, and choose 
what they like by an inexplicable 
metaphysical adjustment to what they 
hear. 


Parents have often asked me 
whether they should force their chil- 
dren to take lessons or to practice. It 
is my feeling that if force is necessary, 
the damage has already been done. 
Parental force, however, will never 
remedy the situation, and music will 
begin to be as distasteful to the chil- 
dren as medicine. A possible solution 
would be to enter the child in a music 
class where the interest and efforts of 
other children of his age may do much 
to overcome his resistance. The com- 
petitive spirit of class work may 
arouse his enthusiasm, and the urge 
to outdo “the other feller’’ may break 
down his indifference or his opposition 
to anything musical. There are special 
classes which, by means of toy instru- 
ments, instill in children an interest 
in the processes of making music. 
Classes in dancing, and a knowledge 
of music theory, will further aid the 
child to comprehend the meaning of 
the musical (Continued on page 24) 








































“LET ME BE 
How I GROW” 


by 


Jean Schick Grossman 


“I wish you wouldn’t 
squeeze so,’ said the Dor- 
mouse, who was sitting next 
to Alice: “I can hardly 
breathe.” 

“I can’t help it,’ said 
Alice very meekly: “I’m 
growing.” 

“You’ve no right to grow 
here,” said the Dormouse. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,’ 
said Alice more boldly: “You 
know yowre growing too.” 

“Yes, but I grow at a rea- 
sonable pace,” said the Dor- 
mouse: “not in that ridicu- 
lous fashion.” 


HAT delicious bit from 
Alice in Wonderland 
came to mind when our 
daughter was six years old, 
and we noticed that her sec- 
ond teeth were coming in ir- 
regularly. At that time we 
said to her, ‘We shall have 
to take you to an orthodon- 
tist and have your teeth 
straightened.” She looked 
up, a little wearily, and ask- 
ed, “Oh, can’t you let me be 
how I grow?” The tempta- 
tion was strong to echo the 
Dormouse, “Not in that 
ridiculous fashion!” But the 
question was put so pathet- 
ically. I suddenly saw lines 
of little children with some- 
thing of the same haunted 
look. ‘‘What will my mother 
find wrong now?” “What 
will my teacher say?” “Am 
I growing in the way I am 
expected to grow?” And I 






conjured up a vision—a procession of 
parents, relatives, teachers, educators, 
and reformers, marching past the foot- 
lights of an imaginary Gilbert and Sul- 
livan stage, all equipped with yard- 
sticks, and all chanting: 

We all are here for the future of the 

race 
And all consumed with passion 
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Too much parental con- 
cern is apt to make 
children feel that they 
are growing, like Alice, 
in rather a ridiculous 


fashion 
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To see that you grow at a reasonable 
pace, 
And not in that ridiculous fashion! 

It is important to add a hasty post- 
script that all of these images were 
quickly dissipated and we took the 
orthodontist’s advice and had our 
daughter’s teeth straightened. But the 
question remained—‘‘Can’t you let me 
be how I grow?” 

In a book that Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher wrote a number of years ago, 
Mothers and Children, she told of the 
reassuring words of the family doctor 
who, seeing her a young mother timid- 
ly regarding the care and nurture of 
her child, said to her, ‘“‘A healthy baby 
is very apt to grow up no matter what 
form of mania his mother’s conscien- 
tiousness takes.’’ She realized the wis- 
dom of his remarks and she added, 
“We cannot do the children’s growing 
for them. All that we can do is to sup- 
ply the right background for their 
growth.” 

Is there too much tinkering in our 
homes and schools with the natural 
growth of our children? Do we think 
of our sons and daughters as clay in 
the potter’s hands? Do the children get 
the impression that somehow they are 
not “working” properly and that we 
are perpetually busy at making re- 
pairs on their mechanisms—physical, 
mental, and emotional ? 

Do they feel that they are expected 
to become someone else than they are 
when they sense their parents’ sup- 
pressed, or not always so suppressed, 
desires? “I always wished for a child 
with golden hair! A son with eyes of 
jet! A child with a beautiful voice! A 
Sweet and gentle spirit, easy to live 
with! A smart boy—like my talented 





brother! A great musician, a famous 
scientist, a gifted actress!” 

The wise old fairy tale comes to 
mind. ‘“‘There was once a little fir tree” 

and it wanted so much to be differ- 
ent than it was, or to have leaves like 
other trees instead of needles. And 
when that wish was granted it asked 
for leaves of gold and leaves of glass; 
and, as each wish came true the 
change was more disastrous than the 
last; and the poor little evergreen was 
happy to return to its natural state. It 
learned its lesson, in the good old 
fairy-tale way; and it lived happily 
ever after. 

But some parents would still seek 
the fairy wand. They cannot relinquish 
their dream-children. Once in a settle- 
ment house a mother in a child study 
group ecstatically announced, “I have 
one child who suits me fine!” She 
had three other children. Wherein had 
they failed to measure up? What could 
she do? The psychiatrist would ques- 
tion what deep-seated need in the 
mother’s own personality did this one 
child satisfy. What possible fears, dif- 
ficulties, or frustrations did her other 
children evoke or intensify? 

It is easy enough to say, “Seek to 
find out what is in each child and ac- 
cept, evaluate, and help to develop 
that.” That is quite a feat. ‘What kind 
of child have I?” a parent might ask. 
“What can I do to help him or her 
grow toward the development, fulfil- 
ment, and enrichment of that self?” 
The answer won’t come by constant 
analysis and dissection. Watching chil- 
dren from day to day with an eagle eye 
on the look-out for signs of trouble 
usually results in finding it a-plenty! 
“Charles isn’t as neat as his brother.” 
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“Cynthia didn’t say ‘Excuse me.’” 
“I’m afraid Billy is getting very dis- 
obedient. Several times this week he 
answered his father back!” “I wonder 
if that new girl on the block is a good 
influence for Mabel?” While each and 
any of these things may be worth sens- 
ing, noting, or observing, this must be 
done with a generous sprinkling of a 
sense of humor, and in the perspective 
of a “long-range view.” 

There are also dangers in the glib 
analyzing and condemning of parents 
or teachers who label boys and girls. 

“John Smith is a bully.” 

““Mary Jones is lazy.” 

“Gertrude is an introvert.” 

“Bill wants constant attention.” 

“Joe is not the student type.” 

“Kate is cruel.” 

“Jennie just can’t be trusted”. 

How final and relentless and often 
unsound these labels can be! And how 
little they go beneath the surface of 
children’s needs, difficulties, and anx- 
ieties! Do not these characteristics or 
attributes in many cases represent 
passing phases in the child’s life, nec- 
essary perhaps to the organism or to 
the spirit at a given stage of growth 
and adjustment? Children do stop 
calling for water at bedtime! They do 
learn to comb their hair and to dress 
themselves, to travel alone, to make 
friends and decisions, to plan and ex- 
ecute. Often symptoms such as have 
been described may indicate a failure 
on the part of adults to understand the 
child’s inner life. This is not the sort of 
analysis that would help mothers and 
fathers to know what kind of children 
they have. There must be a willingness 
to “sit on the fence and watch.” Day- 
to-day family life offers many oppor- 
tunities for knowing one’s sons and 
daughters; knowing the changes that 
occur; knowing the difficulties of the 
processes of maturation; knowing the 
need for time, for help, for guidance 
and restraint, for patience, and for 
love. 

Parents frequently ask, at study 
group meetings, questions like, ‘““What 
can I do to make my children obey 
me?” Or, “What should parents do 
when their children quarrel, or make 
the wrong kind of friends, or read too 
much—or too little, or what not!” Ac- 
tion, action, action! 


BB uT one mother offered a different 
approach. “Now I first ask myself, 
‘How did they get that way?’ And 
then, perhaps, ‘Why shouldn’t they 
stay that way?’ Or, ‘If not, why not?’ 
And then, ‘What should I do or not 
do?’” Always rushing in to do some- 
thing is a rather dangerous procedure. 
“How did they get that way” means 
looking at one’s children objectively, 
fairly, open- (Continued on page 26) 
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666 AVE the Holy City,’ the Her- 
mit cried, 
‘Save the Holy City where Christ has 
died.’ ”’ 


Soon the Holy City was in Christian 
hands, 

They found it better than their own 
lands— 

The savages were not the Moslems 
there, 

In that land of sun and glare, 

The savages were the Christians there 

And they slaughtered the Turks, 
though it wasn’t fair.” 


So begins a history report by Dick. 
Dick is a pupil in one of the Associated 
Experimental Schools, an association 
of seven schools in and around New 
York. These schools, though differing 
in many ways (two are in the country, 
one has a set-up closely paralleling the 
public school, one is for student teach- 
ers), are nevertheless alike in that 
they allow their students to experi- 
ment, to test out all kinds of mate- 
rials; to have various types of experi- 
ence suited to their own maturity 
levels. The environment in each of 
these schools is simple, encouraging 
the pupils to experiment, to make 
things for themselves. 

In these schools, social science be- 
gins in the nursery, for isn’t social 
science learning to adapt to environ- 
ment and to share experience with 
one’s fellows? And the social science 
curriculum grows as the children 
grow, so that their world embraces 
ever wider and wider horizons. In these 
schools, geography is not just a matter 
of textbooks and maps such as we re- 
member from our own school days; 
these children explore their community 
—the maps they make are the results 
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of their own investigations. When they 
come to study about other lands and 
other peoples, in so far as possible, they 
have the same kind of first-hand expe- 
rience. Whenever possible, they make 
contact with people from other lands, 
they visit museums and places that 
will give them a picture of the life of 
the people as well as reading their 
literature. The impressions gained 
through such experiences have a qual- 
ity different from those gained only 
from books; they touch our own lives 
and so become a part of us, for is it not 
true that only those things which reach 
us with that kind of personal impact 
become a functioning part of ou 
lives ? 

Can this learning through first-hand 
experience be also applied to history ? 
The learning of history—the past—has 
generally been the learning of some- 
thing remote and disconnected from 
the living present, an intellectual and 
scholarly learning rather than an ex- 
tension of the present. To think of one’s 
own life as consisting of a present dis- 
connected from one’s 
past would result in 
a loss of perspective; 
it would impair one’s 
ability to evolve con- 
sistently. Since all 
modification of one’s 
point of view and en- 
vironment is guided 
by one’s past, and because one’s past 
is to a large extent accidental and, by 
necessity, prejudiced, an extension of 
that past through a well-founded his- 
torical background can only help to 
correct involuntary bias, whatever 
form it may take. Personal life, a 
reality known through living, is ex- 
tended into the past by intellectual 
effort; however, this “reality through 
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From “A Boy of the 
Middle Ages,” a play 
developed by a sixth 
grade from Padraig 


of the Scriptorium 


living’ must accompany the intellec- 
tual effort with the extension of one’s 
life into the life and history of the race 
if it is to become integrated with one’s 
own living history. 

Our own present is a present experi- 
enced not from a sheltered position, 
but it is a present restless and com- 
plex, needing to be understood and in- 
terpreted if we are to become masters 
instead of becoming overwhelmed. We 
must discover causes, and, in this 
search, we find the roots of the present 
as far back as human history extends. 
If we speculate and change history 


The story of the Ghiberti doors 
in the Church of San Giovanni 
in Florence was used as the 


basis for this dramatization 


here and there, we can see what a pres- 
ent we might be living in. But why 
should we speculate? If changes in the 
past might have resulted in a different 
present, why, then, can we not assist 
in fashioning the future by helping to 
mold the present? 

This present, restless and complex, 
is the present that we as adults are 
living in and trying to cope with. It is 
not the method of mastering it that we 
must discuss when we think of the 
children; it is the present that they are 
living in and that they are facing daily 
that we must (Continued on page 29) 
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YENUS was born of sea foam but 
Vv we ordinary mortals make our 
début into this life by way of the 
natural route. Mothers from time im- 
memorial have paid a price for their 
babies. It was commonly accepted that 
‘in sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren,” and little was done to ease suf- 
fering or to make childbearing safe. 
It took real courage to be a mother 
in palace or in peasant’s hut. 

The pioneer mothers of America 
took their lives in their hands when 
they brought forth children in log 
cabin or covered wagon or a tent on 
the prairie without medical help or 
even the sympathetic care of another 
woman within reach. Mari Sandoz 
poignantly pictures in Old Jules the 
fear which filled men’s and women’s 
hearts on the bare prairie: “But that 
night, while, with the point of his pock- 
et knife, he probed frying balls of 
baking-powder biscuits in antelope- 
steak gravy, tired hoofbeats pounded 
over the prairie. A covered wagon 
broke from the darkness, the lathered 
flanks of the horses heaving. A man 
leaped down, deep shadows of night 
on his naked cheeks. 

“Jules reached for his rifle and 
stepped back into the darkness. 

‘Don’t shoot! My God, man, don’t 


i2 


shoot,’ the frightened youth begged. 
‘My wife’s dying-——and I can’t find a 
woman to help her.’ ” 

Is it any wonder that these women 
in their extremity turned to supersti- 
tion for their guide? Yet, how super- 
stition must have added even more 
fear to their already heavy burden! A 
pregnant mother was beset during her 
critical nine months with such ques- 
tions as, “Did I marry in the right 
month and under the right sign of the 
zodiac? Have I avoided all the don’t’s 
and fulfilled all the do’s?”’ What a re- 
lief it must have been after the ordeal, 
without aid of skilled medical hands 
or the understanding care of a nurse, 
to find that the baby was safe and well. 

Many of the superstitions of that 
early period in history are still relied 
upon as a guide for safe maternity. 
Mothers in modern America within the 
reach of all that modern medicine 
knows about maternity still rely upon 
the old customs. Many mothers still 
look upon their unborn baby as “clay 
to be shaped by the mother’s moods, 
thoughts, and actions.” The events of 
each day, the fleeting desires of each 
moment are still thought to mold the 
unborn mind, soul, and body, and yet 
medical science has definitely proved 
that so-called 


maternal impressions 


have no influence whatever upon the 
unborn child. The reason is obvious. 
There is no physical connection by 
nerves or ligaments between the moth- 
er and the baby. The child is complete- 
ly formed very early in pregnancy. 

Many women are emotionally high 
strung during this critical period and 
often fear that the child will be mal- 
formed at birth. Yet these abnormali- 
ties are extremely rare. A normal, 
healthy child is more apt to be born 
when the expectant mother obtains 
early and adequate care by a com- 
petent doctor during the entire period 
of pregnancy, at birth, and for six 
weeks after the event. 

Some mothers still believe that ev- 
ery longing and craving must be 
granted for fear of an abortion or of 
a disfigured child. It is pleasant to 
have every wish gratified, and dare we 
suggest that many young wives in the 
old days took advantage of this tem- 
porary. power over their husbands? 
History tells us of the woman who was 
returning one day from market when 
she was seized with a desire to hit 
someone with her newly purchased 
eggs. Her husband, who accompanied 
her, believed that the craving must be 
thoroughly satisfied and meekly sub- 
mitted to the bombardment. History 
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does not tell, but we hope that a lusty 
boy rewarded this father for his so- 
licitous care. 

In the mountains of the South, many 
a childbirth takes place under the 
ministrations of a superstitious and 
ignorant midwife amid rites reminis- 
cent of the African bush. Carolyn Van 
Blarcom in her interesting article on 
Negro midwives of the South, “Rat 
Pie,” graphically describes such a 
childbirth: “One visualizes a scene of 
brisk activity when a childbirth is pre- 
sided over by an old-school midwife, 
what with the patient decked out in 
her husband’s hat and shirt, with 
bear’s teeth and old trousers around 
her neck, feathers burning under the 
bed, a hornet’s nest smouldering 
above, while red pepper is blown 
down her throat and she is rapped 
sharply over the nose. No wonder the 
baby comes along to put a stop to it 
all.” 

Not all superstitions, however, have 
been passed on from generation to 
generation. Mothers are being warned 
in this age of speed not to travel by 


air lest their baby be born deaf and 
dumb. 


RELIANCE upon these foolish super- 
Stitions by thousands of America’s 


mothers is undoubtedly one of the 
causes of our needlessly high maternal 
death rate. In fact, ignorance as to 
why good medical care is needed from 
the earliest possible moment of preg- 
nancy until six weeks after the baby 
is born has been ascribed by the Ma- 
ternity Center Association of New 
York as the chief cause of maternal 
deaths. ‘Mothers die in childbirth be- 
cause they have care which is inade- 
quate to make maternity safe. They 
do not seek good care because they do 
not know that they should have it. 
They say to themselves, ‘Babies have 
been born since prehistoric times. Why 
all this fuss at this late date?’ They 
take it for granted that because ma- 
ternity is a natural bodily function it 
will be normal, but that is not so. There 
are often abnormalities and compli- 
cations, especially among civilized 
women. 

“Some mothers who know that they 
should have good care do not know 
how to choose a doctor, nurse, and 
hospital. Because mothers and fathers 
do not know, they are not concerned. 
This apathy of the individual and 
family is reflected in the lack of public 
interest and public provision for good 
maternity care. The lack of demand 
by patients and communities is like- 
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wise reflected in the insufficient train- 
ing of doctors and nurses in the care 
of maternity patients. Thus the vicious 
circle runs round and round and comes 
out nowhere.” 

Not until ignorance has been sup- 
planted with knowledge and supersti- 
tion with good medical care can we 
hope to save the lives of thousands of 
America’s mothers who perish need- 
lessly every year in childbirth, leaving 
their families desolate. 

The tragedy of these deaths is 
brought into bold relief when one un- 
derstands that modern medicine knows 
how to save lives in childbirth. The 
mother of today is able to call upon 
many scientific helps which even her 
mother did not have. 

During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, much has been done to alleviate 
the trials and discomfort of childbirth 
and its possible complications. A mod- 
ern mother is safer because science 
now knows how to avoid possible trou- 
ble during pregnancy by appropriate 
prenatal care. Regular and repeated 
visits to the doctor or clinic as soon 
as pregnancy is suspected affords an 
opportunity for instruction in proper 
hygiene, for the detection of any de- 
parture from good health, and for the 
application of remedies. 

Another great advance is the effort 
to alleviate the pains of labor. Be- 
ginning with the widely-heralded “twi- 
light sleep,” successful trials have 
been made with a variety of methods, 
in all of which it is sought to give re- 
lief without injury to mother or baby. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that all of these remedies must be ad- 
ministered with due caution and under 
the guidance of those who thoroughly 
understand their use. 

The doctor is now able to detect cer- 
tain abnormalities by X-ray. He 
knows how, in many cases, to over- 
come the serious nausea of pregnancy. 
He can recognize and treat anemia, 
can discover early toxemias and thus 
ward off dangerous consequences. He 
has found that a mother may best be 
prepared for her coming ordeal by 
living a life that is natural and healthy 
with plenty of fresh air, good food, 
outdoor exercise, and adequate rest 
and freedom from worry. 

Doctors are better trained in the art 
of obstetrics today than they were a 
generation ago, when this branch of 
medicine was looked upon with dis- 
dain by a large majority. Today a 
great many of our leading medical 
schools have recognized the impor- 
tance of good medical care during 
pregnancy, at delivery, and during de- 
livery, and during the critical months 
following birth. They are giving their 
students complete training in this field 
so that when (Continued on page 32) 
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AM not going to explain to you the 

importance of good cooperation 
between parents and teachers. You 
wouldn’t read this magazine, you 
wouldn’t show the least interest in this 
article, unless you had already dis- 
covered by your own experience this 
essential fact in modern education. 

I only want to ask you a very in- 
discreet question: If the parent-teach- 
er cooperation is such a valuable thing, 
and if most people acknowledge that 
fact, why are we still so far from 
90 per cent of putting this ideal into 
effect? Are we? Yes, I think so. 
I know we don’t admit such things 
theoretically or in pedagogical articles. 
We don’t admit it when we meet it 
in groups, either. Then we overflow 
with courtesy to the other side. If 
photographed as we show ourselves 
in our articles, pedagogical theories, 
and educational meetings, we should 
all appear as angels with no other at- 
tributes but wings to carry us far 
above the imperfections of this planet 
of ours. We had better ask our chil- 
dren occasionally what we really are 
like. I am convinced we could never 
learn so much as by doing so, though 
this process may be a little disillusion- 
ing, at times. 

My assertion actually is_ this: 
Though teachers and parents know 
they must “work together,” though 
they really want to do so, there is still 
something “in the air’ that often pre- 
vents them from finding the right way 
of doing it. We are sometimes at a 
loss to see what the best way of ‘“‘work- 
ing together” really is. How can we 
avoid being prevented from doing the 
things we want to do? 

I am not going to write on the edu- 
cational problems of cooperation. You 
have certainly often read and heard 
about them. I think the real obstacles 
to our cooperation lie often in the 
small things of everyday life, in the 
unconscious trifles which, in other re- 
gions of life, too, so often prove to be 
more detrimental than the big prob- 
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NO GRUDGE LEFT? 


lems which are acknowledged to be 
such by all the universities of the 
world. Let us leave education alone, 
then, for the moment. Let us take par- 
ents and teachers, not as ‘“‘subjects of 
educational functions,” but as mere 
human beings. 


THE EMOTIONAL BARRIER 


I do mean it. We have too long ne- 
glected that fact. Behind our discus- 
sions, dialogues, an? monologues on 
education problems, there is a good 
deal of emotional background which 
influences us more than we know, 
more than we like to admit. And in 
spite of all good will on both sides, a 
certain emotional tension between par- 
ents and teachers can be very natural. 
It is a deep conviction of mine that 
there is no way to succeed in our 
pedagogical ideals before we know the 
emotional barriers that separate us. 
What are they? 

Do you remember the day when you 
first came to a new school, as a boy 
or girl, when you first met your new 
teachers, your new colleagues? Have 
you changed your office more than 
once? Then you will not have for- 
gotten the days when your new chief 
was really new to you. What a dis- 
advantage, by the way! For, while he 
had all the data of your life and pre- 
vious work in hand—if he wanted them 
—you knew practically nothing about 
his personality, valuable though it 
would have been in the right adjust- 
ment of your behavior. 

Do you remember the first days in 
your new Office or shop, when the oth- 
er people around you were rather 


by Fritz Redl 


vague shapes, slowly getting filled with 
more concrete content the longer you 
stayed? This experience of changing 
the situation of life and work to which 
one is accustomed, for a new one, may 
teach us more than we are usually 
ready to learn. Run through it in your 
minds, and you will recognize the fol- 
lowing fact: Though, practically, we 
don’t know much of our new chief and 
our new colleagues, they are far from 
being “blanks” to us. Because, before 
we have had experiences with them, 
we fill up the empty space with our 
expectations. They are not the first 
people to be in command of us; they 
are not the first colleagues we have 
met. What we do may seem absurd, 
but none of us can help it. We expect 
from our new chief and new colleagues 
attributes similar to those we have 
experienced from their predecessors. 
Sometimes, it is true, we expect the 
contrary, but there is no denying that 
we form our expectations according to 
our previous experiences. We transfer 
our expectancies, fears, hopes, illu- 
sions, and delusions to the new situa- 
tion. Only slowly and gradually are 
we ready to withdraw the one or the 
other distrust and replace it with con- 
fidence; to give up the one or the oth- 
er hope and change it for disillusioned 
experience. 

It is true that, with normal people, 
this process of giving up the trans- 
ferred expectations for the practical 
experiences in the new situation comes 
to an end, sooner or later. Yet we 
should not think too much of that 
process. Unconsciously there is far 
more left in us of our old hopes or 
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fears than we know. Some people are 
especially apt to remain fixated to the 
first experiences of their life; their 
later chiefs and colleagues have not 
much chance of doing away with those 
deeply-rooted, early impressions of 
theirs. 

It appears that we have roamed far 
away from our subject. Yet it only 
seems so. You will find that we are 
in the midst of it when I remind you 
of one trivial thing. 

All those who are working as teach- 
ers, and have to do with the parents of 
other children, have once been children 
themselves. As such, they have had 
plenty of opportunity for collecting ex- 
perience from that type of human be- 
ings who call themselves “parents.” 
They have, it is true, had no very wide 
experience. Their own parents were 
practically the only representatives of 
that human group with whom they 
really got into contact. But there is 
no doubt that this contact was so 
strong that it has probably left a 
deep impression. 

And, furthermore, all those people 
who come to the teachers to discuss 
things about their children have, at one 
time in their lives, been children them- 
selves, who had opportunity enough to 
have pleasant or unpleasant experi- 
ences with the type of human beings 
who are still called teachers. It is 
true, again, that the number of those 
teachers was not a very large one; the 
individuals in question may not have 
been very typical either. But there is 
no denying that their relation to their 
own teachers was strongly filled with 
emotional content, positive or nega- 


tive, and that their impressions of the 
first representative of the species, 
“teachers,” were deep ones. 

And here lies the fact we have been 
aiming at all this while; whatever the 
conscious and actual relations between 
parent X and teacher Y may be, there 
is always some remainder in their re- 
lation, conditioned by the unconscious 
expectations they carry in them from 
the time of their own childhood. What- 
ever they want to do, they can hardly 
help transferring to some extent the 
shadows of their infantile expecta- 
tions, hopes, fears, illusions, disap- 
pointments, to the concrete beings 
standing before them in the principal’s 
office. 

These are the things that are “in 
the air’? and tend to get in the way 
of our practical work. It is, by the way, 
not in education alone that the 
shadows of the emotional past tend to 
disturb the rationality of the practi- 
cal present. I think we should try hard- 
er to see these things more distinctly 
than we have been used to up to the 
present time. 

Practically, this comes to the prob- 
lem of understanding thoroughly the 
“psychology” of the teacher as well 
as of the parents. For, whatever their 
characters may be for the other func- 
tions in life, people will show typical 
traits in their behavior the moment 
they act as teachers or parents. 

And now the moment comes of 
which I have been afraid all along— 
the moment in which I must disap- 
point you. For you will expect me to 
give you the “psychology of parent 
and teacher’ now. All I can do is to 
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be frank enough to admit that I am 
utterly incapable of doing so. The 
fault is not entirely my own. It is the 
grown-ups—theteachersand parents 
who have, hitherto, been the masters 
of pedagogics and psychology. This is 
why we don’t possess a really un- 
hypocritical psychology of the grown- 
up. And, as far as we have been study- 
ing children—and we have studied 
them from our point of view as grown- 
ups, too—we have never been plucky 
enough to try to picture for ourselves 
the psychology of the grown-up as it 
must appear when seen from the child’s 
point of view. By the way, I think we 
all have reason to be afraid of that 
psychology of the grown-up. And I 
had better admit that, even if in a full 
possession of it, I shouldn’t be able to 
scrape together courage enough my- 
self to reveal it to the public. 

But I won’t pretend to know more 
than I do. Though assiduously work- 
ing at a draft on the psychology of the 
parent, it is not more than scraps 
which I have hitherto collected from 
my practical work, and I am far from 
being able to make up a system from 
them. And of those little things I know, 
I can, of course, only hint at a few 
items in this short article. Let me try 
to do so. 

Two typical cases are obvious. I 
should like to take them up, leaving 
dozens of others aside. 


THE CORRECTION TYPE 


Some teachers have chosen their 
career from a motive which can easily 
be described. They had not been treat- 
ed in the right way when they were 
young themselves. They were much 
sinned against; they have had the op- 
portunity of seeing and meditating 
upon many problems of education be- 
cause they had to experience them as 
children. Their motive, in their work 
as teachers, will therefore be, so to 
speak, to correct, in life, situations 
which were poorly handled in their 
own childhood. (Continued on page 34) 
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HUGH GRANT ROWELL, M. D.. offers advice 
to parents on the education and treatment 
available to the handicapped child of today 


HOOSE 2 hero, get him into trou- 
ble, get him out, and have every- 
one live happily ever afterwards—that 
is a good formula in writing stories, 
and it happens to fit excellently into 
the experiences of the successful par- 
ent of a handicapped child. The hero 
is the handicapped child; the trouble 
is the handicap and its broad effects 
on the child, family, and community. 
The rescuers should be the parents 
and those who serve the child profes- 
sionally. Given these, there is no need 
for a tragic outcome of the story. 
Any parent of a handicapped child 
will shudder at the thought of those 
awful days when the truth about the 
situation was revealed. “I did not know 
what to do or which way to turn. I 
felt absolutely alone and helpless. Here 
was a child—my own flesh and blood 
involved in a difficulty from which 
my own experience or that of those 
close to me revealed no rescue. I 
wanted to give this child security. 
Somehow I felt fonder of it than of 
any of my other bairns. I wanted other 
people, even my other children, to feel 
that this one was as bright and as good 
in every way as any other youngster. 
I felt that, somehow, here was a blot 
on the family escutcheon—unjusti- 
fied.” These are the parent’s thoughts. 
With them comes a fear that the situa- 


tion will wreck the whole family—and 
it has that possibility. Stupefaction 
and the whole gamut of emotions run 
riot for the moment. It’s heart-rend- 
ing. 

As for the child—I’ll never forget 
the case of a crippled child which an 
unusually skilful social worker pre- 
sented in one of our classes. Here was 
a healthy, happy, active lad, popular, 
enjoying every moment with his com- 
rades one day—and a week later par- 
tially crippled for life. He lost all in- 
terest in life and living. But he’s com- 
ing back physically and in morale— 
thanks to a fine hospital that met his 
medical needs and the farseeing and 
thoroughly kind and sane planning of 
the social worker for bringing him out 
of the Slough of Despond. And there’s 
your answer, always—planning, sound, 
well-advised planning; planning “for 
the long pull’; planning for the whole 
family; sacrificing no one and thus 
retaining for the child the full help 
and affection of those nearest and 
dearest to him (something too often 
lost, quite unnecessarily, I believe). 


IDEVELOPMENT of a proper atti- 
tude toward the whole situation is the 
first requirement for both parent and 
handicapped child (if the child is 
mentally old enough to understand). 


All you who have a handicapped child 
must, to use a popular phrase, “snap 
out of it.”” You must face the music 
whether you wish to do so or not. As 
long as the sadistic instinct exists in 
man—and I doubt that it will ever cease 
—people are going to find out pretty 
fully about your particular problem, 
whether you wish this or not. Truth, 
as in the days of old, ‘“beareth away 
the victory.” Furthermore, everyone 
admires “a good soldier.’’ Nor may we 
forget that, once a mystery is solved 
—whether it be regarding a child or 
what not—the ever curious human 
mind is prone to turn to more produc- 
tive channels than mere contempla- 
tion of admitted facts. 

Without doubt, any member of 4 
family in which there is a handicapped 
child must go through that “adjust- 
ment period” which is accepted as one 
of the necessary ordeals of the handi- 
capped of practically all classifications. 
During that time and thereafter I be- 
lieve these hints about personal atti- 
tudes and acts may help parents who 
are facing this problem. 

Be neither sentimental nor brutal. 
Like any other child, a handicapped 
child learns to take advantage of 
weakness on the part of a parent or 
anyone else. Yet he must learn that, 
out in the world, sentimentality may 
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be high but allowances for the handi 
cap are actually very few. 

You should sacrifice neither the child 
nor the rest of the family. Adjust- 
ments must be made. Unless they are 
made, family life will be distressing 
and the effect on all personalities in- 
volved will be most harmful. You must 
remember that, characteristically, a 
handicapped individual is likely to be 
a little temperamental. Yet, if you 
conserve the nervous constitution, this 
situation may be kept at a minimum. 
First of all, a sense of security is need- 
ed. Second, there must be opportunity 
for rest. A handicapped child ought to 
have his own room and he ought to be 
able to go there for peace and quiet. 
The crowded home can defeat the 
whole program. For this reason alone 





it may be necessary, in some cases, to 
arrange for the child to be placed, at At the William S. Baer School for Physically Handicapped 
least temporarily, in better surround- 





Children, opportunity is given to training toward a vocation 
ings. 

In the final analysis, you must study 
your child more in terms of his assets 
than his liabilities. He may have be- 
come crippled, or lost all or part of his 
vision or hearing. He may have speech 
difficulties. He may not have an I. Q. 
as high as you might have wished. Or 
he may even have come into conflict 
with some of society’s edicts. Yet most 
of us consider Helen Keller, not as an 
object of pity, but as a great accom- 
plishment of inspired aid. And when 
we see attractive little Fay Beard, hear 





ld her sing, note her wonderful stage per- 
ap sonality, we forget all about the braces 
sic concealed by her garments. Indeed, to 
As anyone who is familiar with the mod- 
in ern programs for education of the 
ge handicapped (using the term educa- 
ty tion in a very broad sense), the day of 
n, miracles seems to have come again. 
h, True, they do not walk perfectly A group of students in the physics laboratory of the 
ry ee the deaf vedi _ mene; ‘stead se New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 
1e the blind see. Yet it is surprising, in 
ve terms of general symmetry of per- 
od sonality and physical being, how much 
or the situation can be rebalanced 
in though, of course, the degree depends 
C- on the individual situation. 
- All of which proves that it is dis- 
tinctly worth while to face the situa- 
a tion, develop a sound attitude, and 
d plan. 
be Planning means fact finding, first of 
e all. You want two kinds of informa- 
i- tion: (1) about the child; and (2) 


g, about what can be done for a child of 
" this type. 





i- There must be, first of all, medical 
0 and psychological examinations—not 
once but frequently. These services are 
l. easily obtained in larger communities. 
d In rural situations, the family physi- 
f cian may know where to seek further 
r aid or advice. In many instances some 
‘ sort of state program is available, per- Deaf and hard-of-hearing children learn to overcome their 
y haps through (Continued on page 35) 


handicap with lip reading, speech correction, and hearing aids 
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ELEN is the one who is 
driving me to distrac- 
tion,” said her mother one af- 
ternoon to a few friends who 
had dropped in for a cup of tea 
and, as mothers will, were 
talking about their children. 
“The older children never 
caused me so much worry, 
even when they were her age. 
When they are home Helen 
plays with them or at least 
stays where they are. When 
they are in school, she follows 
me about. She has plenty of 
toys but will not play alone. 
What can I do about it?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you,” 
said one of her friends. ‘Junior 
never caused me any concern 
about playing alone. Perhaps it 
was because he is an only child 
and accustomed to being alone. Our 
trouble began when he started to 
school and had to learn to play with 
other children. You are fortunate that 
Helen has brothers and sisters to play 
with most of the time.” 

“I believe I am the most fortunate 
of all,” said a third mother. “I hadn’t 
realized it because we never had to 
face this problem so we didn’t know 
what we were missing. One might say 
that ours solved itself. Betty has a 
playmate who is just about her age 
and they play together even when the 
older children are home. She is not 
dependent upon them and thus is not 
at loose ends when they are at school 
or with their older friends.” 

Out of this conversation around the 
tea table we have our question for this 
month. What do other parents have 
to say? An Atlanta group made the 
following suggestions. 

“It might be a good idea to take 
her to a doctor,” said one. “There is 
always the chance that she may not 
be well and it is wise to check up on 
this.” “The fact that she plays with 
her brothers and sisters would seem 
to disprove that,” said another. “It 
goes back to what she has learned to 
do. Children should be taught from 
babyhood to amuse themselves.” 

“She needs a make-believe com- 
panion,” suggested another mother. 
“Many children discover such com- 
panions for themselves. Since Helen 
has not done this, her mother could 
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IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


Helen Doesn’t Play Alone 


help her by introducing one into their 
play together and then gradually with- 
drawing from the play, leaving Helen 
to continue with her make-believe 
playmate.” 

“I wonder if Helen has a pet,” said 
one mother, ‘something to play with, 
to talk to, to plan for. She needs some- 
thing alive to occupy her time and her 
thoughts.” 

A letter from Charleston, South Car- 
olina, says: “I never had this problem 
in my family but I can recall a num- 
ber of cases I have observed among 
my friends and neighbors. . . . There 
was the mother who kept her youngest 
child closer to her than she had the 
older children. He was her baby and 





FRED AND MARTHA 
STAY OUT LATE 


Much friction and unhappiness exist 
in the Barnes family over the ques- 
tion, “What time should Fred, aged 
fifteen, and Martha, aged seventeen, 
be in at night?” 


Answers to this question will be 
given in the June issue of the National 
Parent-Teacher. Because study groups 
and P.T.A.’s, which make the greatest 
use of this material, do not meet in the 
summer months, “In Our Neighbor- 
hood” will not be published in the July 
and August issues. 
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she couldn’t bear to see him 
grow away from her... .4 
young mother I know kept her 
little girl with her because of 
her own fears—fears of digs. 
ease, accident, and the infly- 
ence of other children. Another 
mother was lonely herself and, 
without intending to do so, kept 
her child near her for the com- 
panionship she needed. In ap- 
other instance, the mother was 
so attentive her child did not 
like to play with other chil- 
dren; nor did she make an ef- 
fort to entertain herself. Moth- 
er was such a rich source of 
care, attention, and entertain. 
ment.” 

“I believe these ‘youngest’ 
children’s interests are devel- 
oped because of their associa- 
tion with their older brothers and sis- 
ters and baby things just don’t hold 
their attention,” wrote a Wichita, Kan- 
sas, mother. “I, too, have a three-year- 
old; also two girls, eight and ten, and 
three boys, fourteen, sixteen, and sey- 
enteen. Myra, the three-year-old, near- 
ly drove me to distraction last fall 
when school began. By chance I dis- 
covered that it took games and play- 
things of the older girls to interest her. 

“She will cut out paper dolls and pic- 
tures by the hour, but they have no 
fascination for her afterwards, be- 
cause her sisters care nothing for them 
then. She likes to paste and will keep 
the mess on a newspaper if I provide 
it. A set of Peter Rabbit jig-saw puz- 
zles attracted her. Now she sorts out 
each of the four as to the color of their 
backs, turns them over, and has them 
all together in no time. Practicing on 
the piano and tap dancing are on her 
daily routine, as if she were really 
taking lessons—just because the older 
girls do it. The blackboard and real 
chalk and a little coaching are always 
good for a half hour. On washday, I 
have scarcely any time for her sol 
turn the radio on softly to a musical 
program. She will play near it all 
morning and be content.” 

These suggestions—from a mother 
who wrote “I may be late in writing 
you about the problem in the March 
issue but I know the answers just the 
same”—may be the answer Helen’s 
mother is seeking. 
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e THE ROBINSON FAMILY e 


“Why don’t you live with us. 





N Easter Sunday I spent the day 
@o at my sister’s—arriving before 
breakfast, even, so as to take part in 
the Easter egg hunt I’d so often heard 
about but had never before been pres- 
ent to take part in. Each year a differ- 
ent member of the family is responsi- 
ble for hiding the eggs, which have 
been colored the day before. Whenever 
it’s warm enough, the family drives off 
to some park, and “hunts” there, but 
this year it was so cold and windy that 
the Robinsons’ own yard was decided 
on as being a better place. 

Naturally, young Tommy was the 
one most excited over it all, although 
I’m sure Nancy would have looked rue- 
ful if she hadn’t found as many for her 
basket as he did for his. When our 
baskets were all lined up on the mantel, 
later, Tommy counted them solemnly, 
and then turned to me, a bright idea 
plainly ready to burst through into 
words. 

“Why don’t you live with us, Aunt 
Grace?” he said, climbing up and giv- 
ing me a hug. “Then we could always 


have such good times!” (His glowing 
little face made me glad indeed that I 
was living near enough to see it often!) 

I realized that he associated my be- 
ing there with special occasions, like 
holidays, to which he looks forward so 
much. 

“But where would she sleep?” Jack 
wanted to know. 

“She could have your room,” chimed 
in Nancy. ‘“You’re hardly ever home.” 

“I talked to a boy the other day, 
Jack, whose parents wanted to rent a 
room, so he was given the sun-parlor. 
He hasn’t a bit of privacy any more, 
and he feels it keenly.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Jack. “I'd call 
that tough! What would I do with all 
my junk, if I had to move out! I guess 
it’s a good thing you don’t have to come 
here, Aunt Grace!” 

Thinking of all the paraphernalia 
that grace the walls and shelves of 
Jack’s room, the “junk,” as he calls it, 
that is reminiscent of many past and 
a few present hobbies, I was glad, too. 

“Tommy’s gracious desire to include 
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Aunt Grace?” 


by Marion L. Faegre 


me in the family circle doesn’t seem to 
find any very vociferous echoes from 
the rest of you, does it?” I joked. “You 
see, Tommy, one reason we do have 
such good times when I come is that 
you don’t see too much of me.” 

Tommy doesn’t realize it, but prob- 
ably one reason for his pleasant dis- 
position and good habits is that he 
hasn’t had a whole “‘passel’” of grown- 
ups around to interfere in his training. 
Observations show that there is a di- 
rect relation between the number of 
adults in a family and the number of 
uncontrolled temper explosions among 
its young children. Even though the 
adults, other than mother and father, 
manage to keep their fingers out of the 
pie, there are many other ways in 
which the number of grown-ups af- 
fects the young child in the home. For 
one thing, for every added person, there 
is a bit more confusion, more noise, 
and more conflict of interests. An 
elderly person seldom wants the same 
radio programs as a youngster—or he 
wants it louder than seems necessary 
to others. 

Again, if I were living with my sister 
or if she had one of our parents or her 
husband’s there, there would be times 
when we would be talking together, 
when we might lose sight of Tommy’s 
and Nancy’s interests in our preoccu- 
pation with concerns of interest to us. 
It is also true—lI’ve seen it over and 
over again—that when the presence of 
“outsiders” is (Continued on page 33) 
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Helps to Smooth Out Some of the Every- 


VACATION PLANS 


S so many of the spring activities 
A in the household are affected by 
the plans for the coming summer va- 
cation, it is wise to have the decision 
made definitely as early as possible. 
Perhaps the major point, whether or 
not the whole family is to go away for 
the summer, was settled when the ex- 
penditures for the year were planned 
in January. If the family is going 
away, now is the time to plan to meet 
needs in clothing or equipment. 

But in case the family is to be right 
at home for the summer, it is possible, 
with some thoughtful planning, to op- 
erate the home on a little more care- 
free basis which will give a sense of 
freedom and change for everyone. 
Then, if it is possible, plan for each 
member of the family to get away for 
a week’s time, as all need a little 
change from the family once in a 
while. 

A number of our boys and girls will 
be spending the summer at private 
camps. The Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A., and the 
4-H Clubs all maintain fine camps at 
moderate cost, but they are so popular 
that applications must be put in early 
to be sure of a place. If the older girls 
and boys know that they are going to 
have a chance to go to such a camp 
they can be looking forward to it, sav- 
ing for it, and getting ready the simple 
equipment that they will need. 

If you have small children and a 
shady yard, consider the possibility of 
getting together a number of children 
of about the same age for a play group 
there three mornings a week. This will 
give a chance for vacation plans on two 
days. Perhaps you can do it on a co- 
operative basis in which the other 
mothers take charge of the whole 
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group for part of the time, thus giving 
you some free time. Or perhaps they 
will be willing and able to pay you a 
small sum for the service which would 
give you some extra funds to use for 
special treats. 


GARDEN PROGRESS 


May is a critical time in the home 
garden. The old saying, ‘“What’s well 
begun is half done,’’ might have been 
said about gardens in the first place, 
as so much depends on a timely start 
and good care in the beginning. In 
fact, this is one of the lessons that we 
hope the children will absorb, without 
being preached at, during their garden 
work. There is so much to be done out- 
doors, that it may be necessary to 
change the family schedule to make 
definite plans for some work by the 
children in the garden every day, as 
the preparation of the soil, planting, 
and weeding cannot all be left to Sat- 
urdays. Also baseball and other out- 
door activities are calling. So have a 
family council and decide what kind 
of jobs there are to be done—heavy, 
such as digging; skilled, such as plant- 
ing; transplanting and early weeding, 
or light work of the helper type. Then 
divide the work according to time and 
ability. Some children like to get up 
early in the morning and so could get 
in some effective work before going to 
school, but in cases where they have 
to make an early start and days are 
full, it may be necessary to advance 
the time of the evening meal in order 
to give daylight time for the garden 
work. In this case, the dishes can be 
stacked for the time being, so that the 
whole family can share the task. 

If the vegetable garden seems to be 
mostly work just now, the flower gar- 
den is making up for it by rewarding 
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us with the gorgeous blooms of the 
flowering bulbs, so that even the most 
thoughtless child can appreciate the 
results that have come from care taken 
last autumn which seems so remote by 
this time. It is interesting to have a 
home flower show with a floral ar- 
rangement contest. Miniature arrange- 
ments which are so popular now are 
great fun and the children can dis- 
cover all sorts of original containers 
among their toys or familiar house- 
hold ornaments. 
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“If you have small child-en 


and a shady yard. . .” 


SPRING CLEANING UP TO DATE 


No longer do we turn our houses 
upside down and inside out all at once 
for a violent cleaning, but nearly ev- 
eryone does find that at the end of 
winter certain special cleaning must 
be done. If this is done systematically 
and in order, the work can be spread 
over a period of time, leaving a house 
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refreshed for the summer season, and 
the housewife herself not too ex- 
hausted. 

Make a list of the extra jobs that 
must be done and doa little more than 
usual each regular cleaning period. 
Then with some outside help if possi- 
ple, or with the assistance of the whole 
family on a couple of Saturdays, the 
job can be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of effort and confusion. Instead 
of doing all the curtains at once, try 
putting those from one room in the 
regular laundry each week. When 
using the vacuum cleaner in the living 
room, use the specially planned at- 





“May is a critical time 


in the home garden.” 


tachments to dust the walls and wood- 
work and around the radiators and go 
over all the draperies and upholstered 
furniture. With the loose dust removed 
it will not be such a difficult task to 
wash the woodwork. 

Children love jobs like clearing out 
cupboards and pantries as it seems to 
satisfy their joy in exploration; and 
with a little supervision they can help 
to clean the floors, walls, and shelves, 
and put things back in order, leaving 
them with a pleasant sense of a com- 
plete job well done. The boys can be 
sold on the idea of helping Father clean 
the windows or give the rugs an out- 
door beating. 

The boys and girls both can help in 
going over the wooden furniture with 
wax to give it a protective coat. Also, 
use wax polish on the window sills to 


prevent damage from dampness when 
the windows are open, and on the 
doors near the knobs or where they 
are likely to be touched. The light, in- 
visible film of wax, which can easily 
be removed and then renewed, takes 
the soil and wear and thus protects the 
original finish. 

Have a clean-up day when you look 
over the accumulation of magazines 
and pass on those that the family have 
finished with to institutions such as 
homes for the aged, hospitals, and 
prisons which welcome all they can 
get. Have the children sort out their 
possessions into three lots, the first 
being still precious ones which are to 
be retained and arranged in good or- 
der. Second, those books, toys, or 
games that have been outgrown but 
are slightly out of repair, these to be 
put together in a box to be repaired 
on some stormy day and then passed 
on to some other children. Third, the 
lot of completely worn out playthings 
that are to be discarded completely 
and not left around, to defeat neat- 
ness and order. 


SELECTION AND CARE OF SHOES 


Shoes for the family take quite a 
share of the clothing allowance and 
also have a very direct connection with 
comfortable, healthful living, so their 
selection merits careful study. Proper 
lines to allow for the right develop- 
ment and healthful position of the 
feet, good material that will give satis- 
factory wear should be the major con- 
siderations rather than style as dis- 
played in ornate cut or faddish decora- 
tion. Shoes for the whole family will 
best fulfill the health requirements if 
they have a straight inner line, broad 
low heels, broad toes, and flexible 
shanks. It is now usual to fit a child 
to shoes from. a drawing made around 
the foot while the child stands, rather 
than to ask for a special size. The 
shoes should be at least one-half inch 
longer than the footprint. Children 
of the runabout age need light, firm 
soles and often need the support of an 
ankle-height shoe. 

Fortunately, in children’s shoes it 
is possible to find good quality shoes 
that answer health requirements, and 
yet by their simple lines will look well 
to the end. These plain oxfords will 
do for all except very dressy occa- 
sions for both boys and girls. But for 
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dress-up there is a difficulty, as there 
is seldom anything available in a mod- 
erate price shoe except patent leather, 
and patent leather is undesirable for 
two reasons; first because the dressing 
used in the leather fills up the pores so 
that there is no chance for ventila- 
tion or evaporation; and the other point 
is that manufacturers use their poor- 
est leathers, as the defects in grain or 
weight can be hidden under the shiny 
dressing. So patent leather shoes 
may develop breaks quite unconnected 
with actual wear. A regular rubbing 
with an oily dressing will help a little. 

The question also comes up of 
whether or not to buy for all the girls 
the white shoes that are so much the 
fashion in warm weather. If there is 
any question of money or of the moth- 
er’s time, I should say to forget white 
shoes, as in the inexpensive line they 
are usually made of poorer leather 
than standard oxfords, and they do 
require constant care and cleaning to 
look well. 

This brings us directly to the point 
of care of shoes, which is one of the 
first tasks in self-grooming that both 
boys and girls can undertake. A shoe- 
cleaning kit in a convenient location 
will make it easy for them to do the 
daily brushing and regular cleaning 
necessary to keep them neat and to in- 
crease their (Continued on page 33) 
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The Health of Our School Children 


by THOMAS PARRBRAN, 


HERE are many yardsticks for 

measuring culture. Perhaps one of 
the best indexes of culture is the extent 
to which the community endeavors to 
conserve the intangible values of life. 
The dictionary defines health, that in- 
tangible form of wealth, as the condi- 
tion of any living thing under which 
all its natural parts function freely 
and fully. But the modern public health 
and school physician regards health as 
something far more than a condition. 
Health is dynamic. It is the process of 
continuous and successful adjustment 
of an organism to its environment. It 
is this concept of health which is so 
necessary to the efficient parent and 
the effective teacher. 

Whenever communicable diseases 
are present, our physical bodies must 
adjust and struggle against a living 
unfavorable environment—the disease 
organisms. Equally important are the 
other types of healthful adjustment, 
and a truly healthy person is one who 
is in harmonious relation with his 
physical, mental and social environ- 
ment. Health can be defined very 
briefly, then, as life on its highest level 
of efficiency. 

Health and education are inextric- 
ably interrelated since education, too, 
is a process of adjustment. In a demo- 
cracy the chief purpose of all educa- 
tion is the creation of an enlightened 
and intelligent citizenship. Intelligence, 
too, has often been defined as problem- 
solving ability which means nothing 
more than the ability to meet and over- 
come the new and unfavorable situa- 
tions in our environment. 

It is important, therefore, for par- 
ents, teachers, and school physicians 
to recognize how nearly identical their 
responsibilities to children have be- 
come. Health instruction, home train- 
ing, and education at school are all 
phases of exactly the same process, 
namely, the development of a well-ad- 
justed group of citizens, each member 
of which is healthy in mind, in body, 
and in his attitude toward society. 

Many physicians are convinced that 
the teaching of the art and science of 
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healthful living, and the provision of 
adequate medical service in our grade 
schools have become a social necessity 
and a social right which will soon be 
demanded by an enlightened public. It 
is believed that protection against com- 
municable diseases for our school 
children is now on the same plane as 
protection against criminals. In other 
words, we must guarantee in a mod- 
ernized, democratic society the physi- 
cal and mental well-being of citizens 
to the same extent that we guarantee 
property rights. This means that 
health, sickness, and the work of public 
health physicians cannot remain of 
private interest only. 

For many decades there has been a 
gradual transition in the practice of 
medicine from the curative to the pre- 
ventive side. Everywhere doctors are 
beginning to realize that the duties of 
the medical profession are expanding. 
We are now charged not only with 
curing disease and preventing disease, 
but with the creation of health. 

The creation of health and what has 
been called “the practice of personal 
preventive medicine” is built, for the 
most part, around health education 
and the periodic health examination. 
This includes much more than a peri- 
odic physical examination for the 
physician must go beyond the disease 
entity and the abnormal condition 
found in the patient. He must concern 
himself with the unique phases of the 
patient, his constitutional peculiarities, 
his diet and eating habits, his home 
conditions, his family relations, his 
work, and even his philosophy of life. 
Furthermore, he must be alert to all 
those economic and social factors 
which have played an environmental 
part in bringing about the present sit- 
uation which he is now privileged to 
observe and study. Thus the periodic 
health examination is not clinical med- 
icine alone but includes preventive 
medicine in its highest form. 

How often should a periodic health 
examination be made? No arbitrary 
rule need be followed and it should de- 
pend to some extent upon the age of 





the individual to be examined. 
The following schedule has _ been 
recommended: 


1. The infant should be examined 
every month for the first six months. 


2. The child six months to two years 
should be examined every three 
months. 


3. The child of two to five years 
should be examined every six months, 


4. The person from five to sixty 
years should be examined every year. 


5. The person over sixty should be 
examined every six months. 


The practice of modern preventive 
medicine by means of periodic health 
examinations demands that the private 
practitioner become the guardian of 
the health of his patients as well as an 
educator who informs the individual 
as to the means of preserving his vital 
resources. Nowhere can this be done so 
effectively as in our grade schools, 
provided we have properly qualified 
school physicians. Parents and teachers 
can help the school physician in many 
ways. Parents must not think they 
can shift the entire responsibility for 
the health of the child to the school 
authorities. They should not neglect 
their duties during the preschool peri- 
od of the child’s life. 

Periodic health examinations con- 
tribute to establishing in the minds of 
children and parents a better idea of 
what constitutes good health. When a 
child is reported to be in good health 
after a properly conducted examina- 
tion, parents can feel reasonably as- 
sured that the height, weight, and 
posture are within normal limits; that 
the eyes, ears, nose, throat, tonsils, 
and teeth have been carefully observed 
for defects; that the heart, lungs, and 
digestive system are functioning prop- 
erly; that there are no defects of the 
bones and joints; that the lymph 
glands and the thyroid are not en- 
larged; and finally that the child’s be- 
havior in class and among his play- 
mates demonstrates that his social ad- 
justment is proceeding along useful 
lines. 

Whenever defects are found, the 
early correction of them lies within 
the hands of parents, teachers, and 
physicians. 
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catcher’s mitt. 


play games again. 


aged it promptly .. 
Yet infection set in, 








Red Cross dressings. They're clean 
and safe. But if there is any doubt 


in your mind of vour ability to care 


for a wound, consult your physician, 








Not roller skates. Not a tennis rac- 
quet...or a hockey stick.. 


-Or a 


He’s bringing something for a 
son who will never skate or ride or 


Perhaps he cannot yet believe 
this tragedy. It was only a little 
wound, the kind any boy might get 
in a day’s play. His mother band- 
.and carefully. 


grew rapidly 


worse. And now... father’s bringing 
something home tonight...crutches! 
Even trifling wounds may become 
infected if they are not treated prop- 
erly and dressed with a bandage as 
clean as your own doctor would use. 


Some bandages, even though they 
come in boxes marked “sterilized,” 
may have been sterilized only during 
an early manufacturing process. 
Later, when cut-sand packed, their 
sterility may have been destroyed. 





WHAT’S FATHER BRINGING HOME TONIGHT? 


Be safe. Be sure. Use only the first- 
aid products of responsible concerns. 
Johnson & Johnson is one of them. 

All Johnson & Johnson Red Cross 
Products marked sterilized — Red 
Cross Cotton, Gauze, and Bandages 
—are sterilized not only in the mak- 
ing. They are sterilized again after 
they are packaged. 

Buy—and use—Johnson & John- 
son Red Cross products with confi- 
dence. 





You can trust Johnson & wy 








Sterilized after packaging 


i 


Soft and absorbent. Used as a wet or dry 


. 7 
dressing for cuts or burns before bang- 
. 


aging. 


RED CROSS 
GAUZE 


Completely wrapped in tissue. 


yd. size | O¢ 





RED CROSS BANDAGE 


Sterilized after packaging. 2 in. by 10 
yds. 1Q¢ Tightly rolled for quick 
and easy application . . 
dressings securely in place. “Neat 


Edge”’ prevents raveling. 





RED CROSS 
ABSORBENT COTTON 


15¢ 
. used to hold 





Sterilized after packaging. 2-07. size 
Purified, highly absorbent 
cotton, generally used for cleaning 
wounds or applying antiseptics. 


Protected by tissue wrapper. 


Don’t risk infection . . . be safe with RED CROSS PRODUCTS 
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FOR THE LOVE OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 7) 


heritage which is rightfully his own. 

There is nothing more pardonable 
than a parent’s pride in his child’s 
progress or gifts, and the wish to 
“show-off” is universal. But very few 
children will demonstrate their musi- 
cal ability willingly. We have all seen 
a proud mother or father coaxing lit- 
tle Willie to play his new piece, cajol- 
ing him, pleading with him, com- 
manding him, and finally sending him 
off to bed in disgrace. Occasionally, 
it is true, little Willie will oblige, and 
often, having once begun, it would 
take wild horses to keep him from 
going through his entire repertoire. 
But the great majority of children re- 
sent and dread this kind of perfor- 
mance. Pupil-recitals are inevitably 
occasions for nervousness and unhap- 
piness, and when a mother has offered 
her offspring’s talent for a club or 
party, the child is usually an unwill- 
ing victim. It is best, at all times, to 
consult the child before making such 
arrangements. In the first place, if 
the suggestion is put to him in a calm 
manner, and his acceptance asked, the 
child will be flattered with the im- 
portance attached to him and will be 
more likely to agree. In the second 
place, he will not feel “roped-in.” 
When a child is overeager to perform, 
the parents are faced with the neces- 
sity of curbing this desire to be al- 
ways the center of attraction. If al- 
lowed free rein, the child will develop 
into an enormous egotist. The reluc- 
tant child is an average one; the 
“show-off” child is the unusual one, 
and great care must be taken to re- 
strain him at the proper times, and to 
shape his desire into something con- 
structive so that his abilities may keep 
pace with his eagerness. 

The attention and flattery showered 
upon talented children are usually to 
their detriment. A quiet acceptance of 
their gifts, the expression of apprecia- 
tion—these are sufficient to satisfy the 
child and to keep him from the pit- 
falls of conceit. The most objectionable 
children are those who insist upon be- 
ing petted and complimented upon 
everything they do, and every effort 
should be made to keep a child from 
developing that attitude—an attitude 
which, after all, is incompatible with 
the conditions of life and work which 
the child will have to face sooner or 
later. 


Tue problem of the talented child 
presents another point for considera- 
tion—what of the parents? Because a 
child shows more than ordinary ability 
with a musical instrument there is no 
reason to think him a genius. So many 
parents lose their sense of proportion 
as soon as their children show definite 
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signs of talent that they become a 
problem for psychologists. And the 
effect upon the child is disastrous. They 
are, happily, the exceptional case, but 
too often I have seen parents, in their 
efforts to turn Johnny Jones into an- 
other velvet-suited, lace-collared vir- 
tuoso, cut him off forever from the 
normal, well-rounded existence which 
it is every parent’s responsibility to 
provide. They take him out of school, 
part him from his rough-and-tumble 
companions, and hedge his life with 
music. Baseball bats, fishing kits, 





RETRACTION 


by Revah Summersgill 


I used to think I’d never love 

A person who was fair, 

Who clipped his words, or swung his 
arms, 

Or failed to part his hair, 


Who was too short (or else too tall), 
Who lived too far uptown, 

Who didn’t read the books I read 
Or always dressed in brown. 


I used to think ... but now I know 

It simply doesn’t matter 

What clothes you wear, what smiles 
you smile, 

What sort your looks or chatter, 


Or how you comb your hair. I find 

That, anyhow, you’d do 

For the most important 
now— 

It’s just because youw’re you! 


reason 





stamp album—are all consigned to the 
ash heap, and are replaced by violin 
bows, scores, and extra strings. Every 
vestige of a normal childhood is re- 
moved from the scene, and the child 
is condemned to a one-track life. The 
results of such procedures are less 
often musical successes than nervous 
breakdowns and a warped and dis- 
torted outlook on life. 

There is no need for such extreme 
measures, even if the child’s talent is 
unusual. The best plan is always a 
balanced one which recognizes the hu- 
man needs of the child as well as his 
particular ability. 

The bad aspect of the influence which 
overanxious parents exert on a child 


is that often the child has only 
mediocre talent which does not war. 
rant such sacrifices. There is no foo}. 
proof way to determine whether or not 
a child is capable of becoming a great 
musician. The most convincing signs 
are often deceiving. I myself am jn. 
clined to think that the most impor. 
tant sign of all in attempting to de. 
tect unusual musicianship is a child’s 
spontaneity—a completely indepen. 
dent turning to harmonious Sound, 
whether it be listening to it or playing 
it. 

I think the following story will jj. 
lustrate what I mean. About the miq- 
dle of the eighteenth century there was 
a child violinist, Elizabeth Gertrude 
Schmohling, later known as Madame 
Mara. Her father was a violinist of 
sorts who spent most of his time teach- 
ing or repairing old violins, rather 
than playing. More or less as a matter 
of course, since she was always around 
her father, Elizabeth grew up with vio- 
lins as playthings. When she was four 
years old, she took up an old one and, 
in imitation of her father, drew the 
bow across the strings, placing the 
fingers of her tiny left hand on the neck 
of the instrument. As she drew the 
bow, one or two tones so round and 
fine were produced that her father was 
utterly bewildered. He had never 
taught her how to do it; she had 
learned simply by imitating what he 
had done. 

That is my idea of spontaneity. And 
yet even that is not altogether depend- 
able. Often a child will show marked 
interest in an instrument because of 
its novelty, and when that wears off, 
will turn to something else. We must 
realize that if it is genius, it will out, 
and that all we can do is provide ap- 
propriate training and maintain a 
sensible and balanced routine for the 
child’s everyday life. In this way, 
should ihe child’s ability turn out to 
be merely a temporary and limited 
flash, there will be no heart-breaking 
disappointment to bear, no feeling of 
having failed, and the resilience of 
human nature will take care of the 
rest. 

We should not give our children 
musical training in the sole hope that 
they will turn out to be professional 
musicians some day. The idea to be 
stressed, it seems to me, is that music 
is for the enjoyment of the individual 
just as playing tennis or going ice- 
skating is. Music is for the better- 
ment and enrichment of the individual, 
just as education and reading are. 
When people come together to play 
music as they do to play bridge, civil- 
ization will have taken its longest 
stride forward since the beginning of 
time. Music is something to live with 
always, and children should be taught 
to regard it as a close and inalienable 
friend. 
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Making movies must be 
great sport—wish my 
salary would 


stand it... 













lt will—CINE-KODAK EIGHT was planned to bring 
movie making within reach of the average man 





OU wonder how in the world 

he can afford it, that movie 
making enthusiast you're so en- 
vious of. You’d swear he’s no 
better off than you. 

Simply by taking advantage of 
an ingenious development in movie 
making . . . Ciné-Kodak Eight, a 
real movie camera, designed for 
those of average means. 


A 25-foot roll of black-and-white 
film for Ciné-Kodak Eight costs 
only $2.26, finished, ready to show. 
Yet it runs as long on the screen 
as 100 feet of amateur standard 
home movie film—gives you 20 to 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the NA 


30 movie scenes, each as long as 
the average scene in the newsreels. 


Full color with Kodachrome 


Load Ciné-Kodak Eight with the 
remarkable new Kodachrome Film, 
and you can make home movies in 
color—gorgeous full color. Just as 
simple to make as black-and-white, 
and the cost is only a few cents 
more a scene. No extra equipment 
is needed. The color is right in the 
film. See sample movies in black- 
and-white and in full-color Koda- 
chrome at your dealer’s today 

. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, A 








Wakes marvelous 
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“LET ME BE HOW I 
GROW” 


(Continued from page 9) 


mindedly. Our sons and daughters 
are the product of their heritage and 
their environment. They have certain 
physical and mental attributes; they 
have powers and weaknesses, diffi- 
culties and skills, hopes and fears. 
Parents attempting to know their chil- 
dren can readily recognize signs—not 
necessarily of alarm—but signs which 
may help to point the way to construc- 
tive guidance. 

One mother had observed with hap- 
piness that her eleven-year-old son 
loved to read good books. Being a 
book-lover herself, she had found de- 
light in the fact that it had become his 
daily practice to spend after-school 
hours absorbed in reading fine litera- 
ture, with intelligent comprehension 
and obvious enjoyment. But she had 
been troubled about the fact that Bob 
had great difficulty in making friends; 
that when the boys on the block asked 
him to come out for a ball game he 
regularly declined. And, as she became 
increasingly aware that in other ways, 
too, the boy was escaping from social 
contacts and challenging encounters, 
she realized that perhaps his excessive 
reading resulted less from a literary 
turn of mind or a desire to pursue a 
pleasant hobby, than from a real, un- 
resolved conflict in his personality. 
And it became her task to help Bob 
learn to live with others and to take 
his place as a member of a social 
group. 

In another case a father, who had 
been an excellent football player in 
college days, had said a good deal all 
through his son’s school years about 
his hope that Jim, too, would be a fine 
athlete, and would “make the team.” 
But when Jim had become a member 
of the football team in high school it 
became evident to his teachers that he 
was extremely troubled. He failed in 
subjects in which he had previously ex- 
celled. It developed that the boy was 
beset with fears and anxieties. He was 
helped toward adjustment only when 
his father was aided by the grade ad- 
viser to understand the implications 
for the boy of his own wishful dream- 
ing. Jim improved in his studies con- 
siderably as he was released from the 
obligations of the football squad. He 
had to grow in his own way. 

There was Helen Brown’s mother 
who knew that her attractive, fifteen- 
year-old daughter loved pretty clothes 
and nice silk stockings. But the family 
had gone “on relief” and Helen began 
to show a great disdain for “dressing 
up.” She insisted that she preferred 
middies, skirts, and socks even on Sun- 
days—they were so much more com- 
fortable! But her mother wasn’t de- 
ceived. She tried to help the girl to face 
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her disappointments and frustrations 
honestly; to devise ways and means 
for acquiring a few pretty things; to 
face the problem, not to run away from 
it. Here was need for emotional 
growth. 

Children need to try and fail, and to 
try and succeed. They must test their 
own wings just as truly as they need 
protection from too early and too 
hazardous flight. That we cannot al- 
ways love everything about our sons 
and daughters is almost a truism. They 
have, also, been known to break 
things; to defy us; to say the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, in public or 
at social gatherings; to show human 
weaknesses; to do unkind or thought- 
less things; and even to remind us 
startlingly of traits in ourselves or in 
others which we do not in the least ad- 
mire! At such times as these we par- 
ents may think to ourselves, a little 
sadly, or even angrily, ‘““We love you 
as much as ever, but we certainly do 
not love your behavior—or appear- 
ance, or manners, or attitude, or what- 





SPRING DUSK 
by Eleanor A. Chaffee 


This hour belongs to immortality 

And not to spring alone. Bright 
branches lift 

Their burdens toward the sky, and 
ecstasy 

Runs like a flame where idle petals 
drift. 

Along the wall the quickened vines 
have writ 

In various scrolls the message that 
is said 

Over and over, like small candles lit 

Before an altar for the remembered 
dead. 

No dawn and dusk cut day and night 
in twain: 

There is no faded passing, no slow 
death. 

Only a sudden glory in the lane, 

That flies on ivory wings before the 
breath 

Too tender to destroy, too sweet to 
mar 

The beauty claiming kinship with a 
star. 





ever else it may be—at the moment!” 

And it is good to remember, too, that 
this works both ways! One little boy 
of eight, on one revealing occasion, 
burst forth in no uncertain terms to 
his startled mother. He had not been 
drying himself properly after baths. 
His mother, fearing his frequent colds, 
came into the bathroom again and 
again, with more irritating regularity 
than she realized, asking, ‘‘Have you 
dried yourself thoroughly?” This time 
the boy turned around sharply, looked 
at her, and exclaimed, with feeling, 
“Oh, I could love you so if you would 


only shut up!” Both adults and chi). 
dren seem to have their non-admirabje 
traits! 


We. cannot say, “My children, right 
or wrong.” It would be better to voice 
the thought, “My children, as they are, 
and may they increasingly become 
their own best!” If we seek their fy). 
est all-around development it may be 
helpful “to see and not see” more often, 
The brooding-hen care which some 
parents bestow upon their young is one 
of those things “which never would be 
missed!” It is of fundamental impor. 
tance to recognize when to do some- 
thing or to do nothing. 

That children often want to feel an 
awareness of adult supervision and 
care is obvious. The dreams of child. 
hood often feature delicious escapes 
from the bonds and bondage of homes 
and parental control. “If I could run 
away!” and yet, given a chance, how 
many children would and do run 
away? The very fact of being pro- 
tected from one’s own impulses looms 
as a painfully sweet necessity. 

But self-help and judgment are in- 
creasingly essential. How to face and 
accept reality and to measure up to 
the exigencies of the moment? How to 
understand oneself and one’s reactions 
to given situations and events? Can 


children develop judgment without © 
having practice in experiencing choices _ 


and learning, progressively, to make 
their own decisions? The oft-told story 
comes to mind. A mother called in to 
her son in the next room (where he 
happened to be making a good deal of 
happy noise), “Johnny, whatever you 
are doing in there—stop it right 
away!” How many parents, in the 
eager wish to forestall or stave off diffi- 
culties for their children, actually pre- 
vent their having valid and valuable 
experiences? ‘‘No, you may not skate, 
or ride a bicycle, or go to camp or to 
an out-of-town college; and you 
mustn’t associate with so and so!” A 
pair of parent birds, encouraging their 
young to flight, show more imagina- 
tion, more courage, and more faith in 
the processes of need and adjustment! 

And yet it cannot be denied that 
childhood and youth present hazards. 
The fledglings are not ready for flight; 
guidance, care, and nurture are need- 
ed along the slow path to maturity. 
Parents and teachers have often been 
compared to farmers who recognize 
that seed, sun, air, and rain are not 
enough to help the young plant to its 
richest flowering; cultivation and pro- 
tection, too, must play their part. That 
is our adult obligation. What sort of 
an environment are we cultivating? 
What kind of city or town are we liv- 
ing in? Are there enough playgrounds 
and good schools? Is our dwelling 
suitable for our child’s home and are 
the houses (Continued on page 28) 
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CREAM STYLE. The tops of the kernels are cut, and the 
cream scraped from the cob. Seasoned with sugar and salt. 
White and yellow corn are packed this way. 








WHOLE GRAIN. The whole, rich, luscious kernels are cut 
from the cob, packed with water and seasoning. Also packed 
in vacuum, without water. 





ON-THE-COB, Golden bantam ears, vacuum-packed in tall 
cans, prepared without water. You merely open, steam quickly 
and serve. Have you tried this treat? 
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SHAKE, BUDDY! 
THANKS for CORN 


@ But the friendly Indians who introduced our Pilgrim 
fathers to their great energy grain would be astonished to 
taste the deliciousness of the perfect corn your family can 
now enjoy. Today especially developed types of flavorful 
corn are grown particularly for canning. The dew-covered, 
ripe ears are rushed to close-by canneries—and within an 
incredibly short time, before their garden-fresh tenderness 
and flavor can fade, all this deliciousness is locked in cans 
—and seal-cooked. No wonder canned corn tastes so good! 
It is a good source of food-energy and supplies significant 
quantities of vitamin Bi. The yellow varieties are also good 
sources of vitamin A. Have you tried all three kinds? If not, 


add them to your grocery list right now. 


D 


This Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements in this G 
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adverti t are ptable to the Council on Foods of the say + + gy 


American Medical Association. Se 
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“LET ME BE HOW I 
GROW” 


(Continued from page 26) 


where other children live suitable for 
their homes? What kind of books and 
newspapers do our children read? 
What radio programs and movies are 
their daily fare? What of the economic 
structure? Are we creating a world of 
security or insecurity? Are there go- 
ing to be wars as a cursed heritage for 
ourselves and our children? 

It becomes evident in asking these 
questions that the problem of our chil- 
dren’s growth is wrapped up with that 
of our corporate existence in the larger 
community. It also becomes evident 
that much of that task lies beyond our 
individual efforts. But we must labor 
first in our own home gardens. The 


fundamental security most essential 
for children’s growth is the sense of 
the steadfastness of the deep affection, 
the interest, and the love of parents. 
These furnish the motivating power 
for spiritual growth. And then come 
the daily tasks of watching and en- 
couraging, the duties and disciplines of 
family organization, the mutual ap- 
preciation and mutual aid which add 
to the process of growth the strength 
of fiber, the delicacy of colors, the fra- 
grant perfumes of the garden. 

And so, in conclusion, I finally an- 
swer our daughter’s query, “‘Can’t you 
let me be how I grow?” 

“Yes and no, my dear; we cannot 
dismiss the discoveries of science, of 
medicine, of psychology, of education, 
and the mature wisdom of ethics and 
religion. They are part of your in- 


heritance; and we shall call the doctor 
and the dentist, send you to School, 
help prepare you for a job, take yoy 
on trips. You will go to art exhibits 
and music recitals; you will learn the 
banal and the ugly as well as the beay- 
tiful. The world will impinge upon yoy 
—newspapers, books, radio, movies 
theaters, and social relationships eo 
all kinds, all entering in and pressing 
against you, and inevitably shaping 
your growth into certain social molds, 
But through it all, I hope we shall re. 
spect your personality. We shall watch 
with deep concern, but with under- 
standing, your growth, peculiar unto 
yourself; and shall hope for your own 
excellence, not ours; different from 
ours, but coming into flower and frui- 
tion in accord with your own best 
powers.” 


IT’S UP TO US 


What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RUTH STEED 





Boy: But, Mother, you told me that I could Boy: 
play ball tonight. Why must I go? 


Mother: Because I say so. Now, Marvin, is 
this any way for a Boy Scout to act? 


But, Mother, you told me that I could 
play after school. 


Mother: I know, Bill, but something urgent 
has just come up. If you hurry you 


will have plenty of time to get there 
before the game starts. 


Bill rises to the emergemey: because he realizes it is one. His mother has not 





broken her promise to him. She lets him know the emergency is unexpected; that it is some- 
thing beyond her control, something she did not anticipate when she told him he could play. 
Also, she points out to him the fact that he can get to the game on time if he does not stop to 
argue and if he hurries. ... Marvin feels his mother is unfair and unjust. Her need may be as 
unexpected and as urgent as that of Bill’s mother, but she has not explained it to Marvin. 
“Because I say so” is not a sound reason; it is the mandate of a dictator. Marvin may obey his 
mother but he will do it grudgingly. He is only obeying an authority that is larger and strong- 
er than he. When he goes off to do the errand, most likely he is muttering to himself, ‘‘When I 
get older I won’t do anything for anyone.” Most unfair of all is the use of his Scout oath as a 
weapon to scourge him to action. A “good deed every day” helps the boy’s development only if 
he does it voluntarily, willingly, gladly. The parents who use it as a way of getting children to 
do things they do not want to do belong to the class of parents who say, “Eat your spinach or 
your teeth will drop out,” or, “Be quiet or the policeman will get you.” 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 
AND HISTORY 


(Continued from page 11) 


understand if, through history, they 


are to find mastery in their own living. 


LET us, for instance, take a group of 


twelve-year-olds. They are at different 
stages of emotional development; some 
have worked through personality prob- 
lems which others are still facing; they 
vary in their ability to handle their re- 
lationships in their homes, with their 
classmates, with their teachers; there 
are still many negative aspects in their 
lives that need to be faced freely if 
they are to be resolved. Their indi- 
vidual backgrounds cover varied social 
environments: professional, working 
class, business, and industrial. The 


common background of the group is | 
New York, the life in school, their | 


former school experiences. Their in- 
terests are those gained through their 
personal experiences, the information 
they have picked up here and there, 
their reading, the newspapers, the ra- 
dio, the movies. The common back- 
ground is a common reality, yet it is 
colored and interpreted through indi- 
vidual experience. A continuous pro- 
cess of assimilation and of interpreta- 
tion of the common background goes 
on—it is our task to determine the re- 
lation of the individual to that back- 
ground and the extent of the group 
assimilation of it. 

What are the social problems that 
are important to these children? Dis- 
cussion will bring that out. In what 
direction do the interests of the group 
travel? Experimentation and trial will 
show. Are we being led into ancient 
times? Does modern China stir our 
imagination? Do the Middle Ages or 
the Renaissance win our attention? 
Whatever be the period and whatever 
part of the world we settle upon, we 
must always bear in mind that it must 
be kept in proportion to history as a 
whole, that it is only while we are 
making our intensive study that we 
focus upon it. That period must be- 
come a new present and, as such, it 
merges with our own present, both in- 
terpreting it and being interpreted. 

Suppose, then, that it is ancient 
Egypt that has captured our attention; 
and suppose, too, that we are in the 
midst of a national election—Roose- 
velt, Landon, Browder, Thomas—Re- 
publican Party, Labor Party, Demo- 
cratic Party, Communist Party—social 
legislation, American individualism, 
Works Progress Administration, Fed- 
eral Art Project. Suppose Egypt means 
the Nile, the desert, the pyramids. Why 
not bring those ancients into present 
reality? As this new present of ancient 


Egypt begins to unfold, don’t we meet | 


the same needs for social justice, are 
not the prob- (Continued on page 30) 
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JEAN: Last year she couldn’t get a date—now look at her! 


MARGE: Somebody must have told her what her trouble* was. 


*There’s nothing like LISTERINE to check halitosis (unpleasant breath), 
the unforgivable social fault 





\Korgotten Women 


by DORIS KAY 


I SEE them every day . . . dozens 
of them women — young 
women—who are simply forgotten 
in the social scheme of things. 
They are seldom invited out and 
when men do call they rarely call 
again. When a frantic cry goes out 
for a fourth at bridge or when some- 
one is needed to fill in at a dinner 
party, they are usually the last per- 
son the hostess thinks about. Why 
is it? Not because they are dull; 
I’ve seen many a witty woman who 
didn’t get around much. Not be- 
cause they are plain; some of the 
prettiest young girls are the least 
popular. Not because they are fat 


or old; I’ve known women heavy as 
trucks and grey as beavers but still 
greatly sought after. What then is 
the reason? 

Nine times out of ten, these for- 
gotten girls are not fastidious about 
the condition of their breath—and 
if there’s one thing for which others 
drop a woman or a man it is hali- 
tosis (bad breath). 

How silly a woman is to permit 
such a humiliating condition to ex- 
ist when the fault can usually be 
remedied so easily and so pleasantly 
with an agreeable deodorant such 
as Listerine Antiseptic used twice 
daily as a mouth wash. 





KEEP YOUR BREATH BEYOND SUSPICION with LISTERINE 


Almost everyone has halitosis 
(bad breath) at some time or 
other without realizing it. And 
it is the unforgivable social 
fault. Peoplesimply don’t want 
you around when you offend 
this way. Why take a chance? 
Why risk unpopularity when 
it is so easy to correct this 
humiliating condition. Do not 
rely on harsh bargain mouth 


washes, some of which are 
entirely devoid of deodorant 
effect. Just trust to Listerine 
Antiseptic, the quick, pleasant 
deodorant which strikes at fer- 
mentation, the major cause of 
odors, then overcomes the 
odors themselves. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shredded Wheat’s Picture-Story Cards are 
taking Young America by storm! We have 
thousands of letters from parents, teachers, 
instructors everywhere, praising our program 
for helping develop children’s personalities 
through art-expression...telling us how chil- 
dren love to color, collect and bind in book 
form the Picture-Story Cards that come in 
each Shredded Wheat package! 





AND HERE'S A FREE instruction FOLDER 
for your own use—‘“Drawing and Coloring, a 
Means of Expression for Children’. Written by 
a well-known artist, the booklet is brimful of 
sound, workable suggestions on guiding your 









child's creative efforts. Start 
your youngster on his / gp 
Picture-Story Album right / 
away by giving him the A 
3 cards in every S-W 4 
package. To get book- / 
let write today to: / 
Dept. PT1, National £~ 
Biscuit Company, 

449 W. 14th St., — 
New York City. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION AND HISTORY 


(Continued from page 29) 


lems of agriculture and of industry, of 
art and of literature, quite as real and 
as pressing as those of our own? Final- 
ly, do we not look from that present 
into the future—into a future already 
past which has answered the needs of 
that present and has moved to a new 
future? 


Bot tet us specifically take the pro- 
gram of work on the Middle Ages done 
by a group of twelve-year-olds. The 
Middle Ages to these children meant 
knights, castles, tournaments, the Cru- 
sades. These knights have to become 
living people. We go to the museum to 
study their armor, we see a movie that 
shows how armor was put on and how 
a man moved once it was on. We look 
at the model of Pennshurst Castle and 
come back to school to look up mate- 
rial on castles, to find what the daily 
life there was like. Somehow, the cas- 
tles become less romantic as they be- 
come realistic, with their cold, damp 
walls, their bad lighting, the smelly 
rushes on the floor. The lords, their 
ladies, their servants move about in 
these castles; a minstrel comes and, 
after he has sung his songs, we follow 
him as he wanders from castle to 
peasant’s hut to inn. The minstrels’ 
songs have an appeal to children; they, 
too, experiment with song-making: 


“The bugle sounds in the early dawn, 
The drawbridge is lifted and the 
knights have gone. ... 


The knights ride over hills, over 
valleys, through rivers, 

Determined to cut that dragon to 
alivers. .. .” 


But very soon the question comes: 
“All the people weren’t lords and la- 
dies, or even the servants of the castle. 
Who were the other people? How did 
they live?” This leads us to the peas- 
ants’ huts. We read from Piers Plough- 
man; we get whatever source material 
we can, consult references that will 
give us a picture of the life of the 
serfs. One child begins a story: ‘Oh, 
wife, what are we to do? My Lord 
Walter’s daughter is to be married and 
we must make a gift. How can we, 
when we haven’t enough food for our- 
selves, when our children have only 
rags. What can we do?” But the serfs 
are only a part of the picture, we meet 
others: the monks, the nuns; we know 
what it means to seek the quiet, the 
opportunity for meditation and study 
that could be found only in the clois- 
ters. We visit the George Grey Barnard 
Cloister, the cathedral, the Morgan 
library; we, too, make illuminated 
manuscripts. The strength of the 
church almost invariably brings in the 
question of the meaning of religion, 


and we stop to discuss what it meant 
to the lives of the people of that day, 
what it means in the lives of people 
today. To these twelve-year-olds, re. 
ligion is an important matter, even 
though they may approach it with a 
negative attitude. It makes for the up. 
derstanding of their own questioning 
to know that questions such as thege 
have been ever present in man’s think. 
ing. This study of religion may take ys 
to the beginning of Christianity, to the 
Mohammedans, to the Jews; we try to 
get behind the externals to the funda- 
mentals of human life. 

This, of course, is likely to take sey. 
eral periods, but it is a logical devel. 
opment in the lives, in the thinking 
and the feelings of these children be. 
cause it is definitely related to their 
own growing needs. The Crusades of- 
fer the opportunity to experience the 
impact of Eastern and Western civil. 
izations. They furnish an opportunity 
to follow the travel routes. At this time 
it is likely that there will come a dis- 
cussion of war and its effect; it gives 
us an opportunity to recognize the 
positive aspect of peace. The trade 
stimulated by the Crusades, the travel- 
ing peddlers, and the guilds offer ma- 
terial for much research. 

We make an intensive study of the 
craft guilds. Naturally, the question 
comes up, “‘What’s the difference be- 
tween a guild and a labor union?” And 
we are launched into a discussion that 
helps clarify much that is happening 
in our own present. We examine arti- 
cles of fine craftsmanship, and we try 
our hand at various crafts; we make 
tapestries, weave, and embroider, do 
wood-carving; and, by doing, we may 
experience what excellence in work- 
manship and the opportunity for self- 
expression meant to many in those 
times. We learn of the life of the ap- 
prentice, of the master’s responsibility 
to him; we follow him in his wander 
years as a journeyman. We visit the 
Tiffany Studio to see stained glass win- 
dows being made, and experiment with 
making stained glass windows of Cel- 
lophane. This experience, this living 
through the lives of many people, quite 
naturally results in a play. Every child 
is at home in every part—lord, serf, 
nun, guildsman—for the children have, 
in a way, shared the experiences of 
each. Usually in the plays that the 
children make, there are always more 
characters than there are members of 
the group, so that a child will be in one 
act, a lord; in another, a serf. 


WHAT has been happening to the 
thinking, to the emotional develop- 
ment, of these children as they have 
lived with these people? They have 
started out with a social order that 
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seemed well fixed: the lords and gen- 
try in their castles and their manor 
houses, secure in their power, the serfs 
scattered over the land, struggling 
from daybreak to dark just to provide 


enough to keep themselves alive, to 


provide shelter for themselves and 
their families, devoting probably any 
rare moment of leisure to looking af- 
ter the welfare of their souls, for the 
church assured them that through 
proper observances, a better life was 
in store for them in the hereafter. 

How, then, did this seemingly solid 
order disintegrate? The children know 
that there were always a few serfs 
who had effected an escape, but they 
see where the Crusades offered a real 
chance. “Weren’t they afraid? Mightn’t 
they starve on the way? Mightn’t they 
be made slaves to the Saracens?” 
“Certainly, but why shouldn’t they 
take the chance; it was better than 
staying where they were, it was a 
chance for escape.”’ They learn that 
the Black Death wiped out such large 
numbers that a run-away serf found 
his labor needed, so that there was less 
chance of his being returned to his 
master. And finally, they see where, 
with the growth of the towns, there 
was a chance for the serf to come to- 
gether with many of his fellows, to 
learn that he was not alone, but that 
there were men who, as destitute as 
he, could, through their own efforts, 
achieve a freer life. And so the castles 
and the walled towns go, and the chil- 
dren see that this changing world is 
not only of our own times; that as man 
faces and solves problems of his life, 
he is faced with new situations, and he 
is preparing himself to meet these in 
taking his own place in a continuous 
present which is as long as history it- 
self. The different subjects discussed 
inevitably touch off the children in 
their own personal lives: the fears of 
those days find their parallels in their 
own fears, and the free, open discus- 
sion of these fears helps solve their 
problems; the problems of the individ- 
ual, his need to develop his own poten- 
tialities, to lead his own life as well 
as participate in the life of the com- 
munity. 

I believe we all ask ourselves these 
questions when we are studying any 
period, any country: Are the children 
growing in their personal integration ? 
Are they resolving some of their im- 
mediate problems? Are they deepen- 
ing their personalities through an as- 
similation of the art, the literature, the 
music, the daily life of the times, and 
are they able to express these ideas in 
their own terms? Are they gaining in 
an awareness and a respect for others 


in their community? Are they ready | 


for the next step in becoming more 
integrated human beings equipped to 


choose and to become masters of their 
own lives? 


Little John Stimpson, 2, of 20 
Greenlawn Ave,, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., thrives on a special 
diet of bananas and milk. 
His brother, Edward. 5, loves 
bananas, too—and eats plenty! 
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Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Department \.?. T, 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 
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Please send me free: 


O “Bananas Take A Bow,” a 24-page illustrated booklet of delightful new banana recipes. 
0 “Radio Bound for Banana Land,” a 44-page illustrated booklet for children. 
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WHAT PRICE MOTHER- 
HOOD? 


(Continued from page 13) 


they graduate they will be able to give 
adequate care to expectant mothers. 

The nursing profession, too, is im- 
proving its standards. The Maternity 
Center Association of New York, for 
instance, has reached 10,000 of the 20,- 
000 public health nurses in the United 
States with institutes on all phases 
of maternity care. 


SAFE MOTHERHOOD— 
A PERSONAL OBLIGATION 


Every mother owes it to herself 
and to her family to take advantage 
of these modern means of making 
maternity safe. Just as soon as 
she thinks a baby is on the way, 
she should consult a doctor who 
is competent in obstetrics, who knows 
how to insure an expectant mother of 
the minimum of mental and physical 
discomfort during pregnancy, a maxi- 
mum of mental and physical fitness 
when the baby comes, and the reward 
of a well baby. A good doctor will take 
advantage of the new developments in 
maternity care where the occasion 
calls for them and will give every ex- 
pectant mother under his care a 
thorough physical examination from 
top to toe. He will test her blood pres- 
sure, make a urinalysis, take pelvic 
measurements, and make a Wasser- 
man test for syphilis. 

Pregnancy tests every part of a 
woman’s body, and if any part is weak, 
complications may develop. A good 
doctor will find them early by con- 
tinuous, regular supervision and ex- 
amination, and he will administer the 
proper treatment so that the danger 
of abnormalities may be quickly and 
drastically reduced. 

If a mother is planning to have her 
baby in a hospital, she owes it to her- 
self and to her family to select an in- 
stitution that is equipped to give safe 
care to maternity patients. The ap- 
proval of the American College of Sur- 
geons is the hallmark of a good ma- 
ternity hospital. She should find out if 
it is so approved. A good hospital pro- 
vides for the care of mothers in a sepa- 
rate wing or floor with separate per- 
sonnel, sterilization equipment, and 
supplies. It has special facilities for 
the immediate isolation of all cases 
of infection. It provides an adequate 
medical and nursing and non-profes- 
sional staff with the obstetrics in 
charge of a registered nurse having 
special training for this particular 
work, and the entire nursing staff is 
not permitted to attend other cases 
during the time they are on obstetrical 
service. A good hospital has adequate 
laboratory facilities. It keeps accurate 
records of the mother and baby. If the 
birth is to take place in the home, the 
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mother should consult her doctor far 
in advance as to what preparations 
should be made. 

The expectant father also plays a 
leading rédle. So often he thinks of the 
coming motherhood as solely “the 
affair of the womenfolks.” He plans 
how to supply the necessary where- 
withal to pay the doctor, nurse, and 
hospital, and then sits back in his easy 
chair and waits for the event to oc- 
cur. Father feels rather useless when 
his wife is expecting a baby, because 
he does not know how he can help. 
Babies and such things seem to be out 
of the masculine province, but Father 
can do many things. He can hold his 
wife’s hand. She needs to feel that he 
is standing beside her throughout the 
nine months when she should have 
sympathy and understanding. A young 
mother may be confused and be- 
wildered by the great number of do’s 
and don’t’s. She may be frightened by 
the coming ordeal. She may actually 
be unwell and irritable. To whom can 
she turn but her husband ? 

He can also help her select her doc- 
tor. He can go with her the first time 
and listen to and make note of all the 
instructions—what to eat, what to do, 
how to do it, how to know the danger 
signs, what hospital to select for the 
coming event. Father should be the 
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What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER. To verify your answers, 
turn to the pages whose numbers 
are given in italics following the ques- 
tions. 








1. Why is it essential that the aver- 
age child be given an opportunity to 
know music, and play the instrument 
of his own choice without being con- 
sidered a genius by his parents? 6-7. 

2. Is there too much tinkering in our 
homes and schools with the natural 
growth of our children, and how may 
such a situation be avoided? 8-9. 

3. What are some of the fundamen- 
tals behind modern methods of teach- 
ing history? 10-11. 

4. How can the maternal mortality 
rate be reduced in this country? 12-13. 

5. Why do certain unconscious reac- 
tions tend to complicate the parent- 
teacher relationship? 14-15. 

6. What is the proper attitude to- 
ward and treatment of the handi- 
capped child of today? 16-17. 

7. When a child is too dependent 
upon the companionship of older 
brothers and sisters, or tags after 
Mother constantly, what can be done? 
18. 

8. How often should a _ periodic 
health examination be made? 22. 








kindly watchdog of his wife’s daily 
routine. And, if he has done all thege 
things well, when the hectic hours ar. 
rive he will find himself much calmer 
because he knows that his wife has 
had the best care possible. 

If expectant mothers and fathers 
seek this good care and follow the in- 
structions of the doctor, when the time 
comes for the baby to be born, there 
will be no need to become unduly ex. 
cited; no need for the expectant father 
to pace the hospital waiting room, be- 
cause the chances of accident or un- 
fortunate event are very few. In fact 
they may be as low as only one out of 
one thousand. 


SAFE MOTHERHOOD—A COM. 
MUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


But safe motherhood is not only 
a personal matter; it is a community 
enterprise. Each member of a com- 
munity contributes his or her share to 
the public welfare. Thousands of dol- 
lars from both public and private 
funds are spent in raising a baby girl 
to womanhood. If she is allowed to die 
in childbirth from ignorance and ne- 
glect just at the time when she is be- 
coming a valuable community asset, 
then all of this investment has been 
for naught. It isn’t common sense to let 
these mothers die, leaving their fami- 
ilies desolate, at a time when they have 
so much to offer. 

Menibers of community organiza- 
tions and institutions can stimulate an 
interest in the subject of maternity 
care. They can form maternal welfare 
committees, in cooperation with the 
medical profession, to investigate the 
care which the mothers in their com- 
munity are now receiving and to im- 
prove that care. They can work to 
make maternity care available to all 
mothers on the basis of their need 
rather than on their ability to pay. 

As parents, they can provide their 
young people with an opportunity to 
understand about the process of child- 
birth and to know the importance of 
seeking good care when they are mar- 
ried and expect babies of their own. 
They can help them to face parent- 
hood intelligently and to avoid the pit- 
falls which bring only unhappiness 
and sorrow. . 

Mother’s Day falls this year on May 
9th. It was first conceived and pro- 
claimed as a day on which to honor 
mothers, living and dead. It is a good 
custom and should be continued. But 
have we not, in our zeal to honor moth- 
ers of the past, forgotten the mothers 
of the future? Let us look forward in 
our next Mother’s Day celebrations as 
well as backward and resolve to do 
all in our power as mothers and fath- 
ers and as members of active com- 
munity organizations to reduce the 
needlessly high price which America 
is paying for motherhood. 
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FOR HOMEMAKERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


wear. Then Mother’s attention will be 
needed only once in a while to decide 
when the shoes should be repaired, and 
to see that there are new lacings on 
hand. 

Mother also will have to see that 
there are rubbers or overshoes ready 
and actually used in bad weather to 
protect the health of both child and 


shoe leather. Other points that help | 


to prolong the life of the shoes are to 
keep the scarred but not outgrown 
shoes for the children to change into 
for active play after school and to 
have lighter house shoes of the slipper 
type for evenings at home. This last 
will also prevent wear and tear on 
household furnishings, and 


family. 

When girls begin to grow up, again 
fashion complicates the choice of shoe. 
Fortunately it is the style now to wear 
sport type clothes to school, so that 
they are selecting more sensible shoes 
for everyday wear than the girls of a 


on the | 
nerves of the older members of the | 





few years ago. Then to give them the | 


thrill they crave, let them choose a | 


tricky number for a party shoe. 





THE ROBINSON FAMILY 
(Continued from page 19) 


forced upon the busy mother of a 





growing family she may, becoming | 


irritated by their peculiarities or 
crotchets, take out on her children the 
annoyance she can’t vent on a boarder 
or on poor Grandma. If Grandma is 
to be pitied for her innocent part in 
this, how much more to be 
is the poor child who must bear 
the brunt of his harassed mother’s dis- 
pleasure, when her grievances are not 
really directed at him at all, but must 
find an outlet somewhere. 

Another reason why one family is 


enough for one house is connected with | 


the fact that most men must be away 
from home all day. When they come 
home at night, they want more atten- 


pitied | 





tion from their wives than is likely to | 


be given them if there are other adults 
to share the living-room, and the din- 
ner table conversation. 

Of course, 


there are exceptional | 


cases, in which family life is warmer | 


and brighter for both children and 
parents because of the presence of a 
much loved friend or relative. But, 
despite Tommy’s childish wish, I ex- 
pect to go on “living alone and liking 
it” unless economic conditions should 
make it necessary for us to share ex- 
penses. 





Next Month: 
WHY LIE AWAKE UNTIL 
I COME HOME? 
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b THE STORY OF AN 
UNDERNOURISHED 


CHILD...AND HOW 


HE GREW 





lua PARENTS weren't 
wealthy. But neither were they poor. 
Yet even children from homes where 
it took a deal of pinching to make 
the food go round were more robust 
and sturdy than Johnnie. And yet he 
seemed to eat enough. 

Actually, Johnnie’s body was hun- 
gry ... for food essentials lacking on 
his well-provided table. And he was 
not properly digesting or assimilat- 
ing those foods. 

His mother tried Cocomalt. John- 
nie liked Cocomalt’s delicious flavor. 
He grew taller, heavier, stronger, 
healthier and developed the fine high 
spirits of a normal boy. 


Why Cocomalt Helped 


Cocomalt is actually a protective food 
drink. Mixed with milk, Cocomalt 
makes the milk more palatable to 
many people. Cocomalt contains a 
necessary and desirable ration of cal- 
cium and phosphorus. And Vitamin 
D which is necessary for the system 
to utilize these minerals. 

And Cocomalt is rich in easily as- 
similated iron. Three servings of 
Cocomalt a day supply the normal 
person’s iron requirement. Cocomalt 
is also rich in high-quality carbohy- 
drates and valuable proteins. 

Give your child Cocomalt. This 
protection only costs a few pennies a 
day. Cocomalt is for sale at grocery 
and drug stores in %-lb. and 1-lb. 
purity-sealed cans. Also in the 5-Ib. 
hospital size. 


Cocomalt is the registered trade-mark of R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


THE 








PROTECTIVE 


FOOD 


DRINK 
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Child health . . 
and future health ... depend so much 
on how you train your baby’s taste for 
NATURAL, wholesome foods. 

Your child’s first taste of baby foods is im- | 
portant. Improper food and improper training | 
may make him a “fussy eater”...may influence 
health in later life. Train his taste for natural, 
wholesome foods by feeding him Stokely’s. 


COMMINUTING ASSURES NATURAL FLAVOR 


Stokely’s Baby Foods are prepared by a special 
COMMINUTING process which utilizes practically 
the wholevegetable, preserves natural flavor and 
color,retains valuable vitamins and mineral salts. 
It also reduces each product to a smooth, uni- 
form texture, easily assimilated and digested. 


Because of thiscomminuting process Stokely’s 
Baby Foods retain the natu River of finest 
garden-fresh vegetables. They accustom baby 
to the taste of foods like grownups eat... help 
train him to eat a wholesome variety of regular 
family foods. Ask your doctor about Stokely’s. 


VALUABLE BOOK WITH FOREWORD 
BY ANGELO PATRI 
Angelo Patri, eminent educator, author, child 
psychologist, has written a foreword to a valu- 
able illustrated book, Training Your Baby to 
Eat Proper Foods. Thisnew book contains impor- 
tant facts on child feeding, causes 
of poor appetite, and other helpful 
information. Send coupon below. 


Stokely s 


BABY FOODS 


Spinach e Peas « Carrots « Tomatoes ¢ Green Beans 








Prunes ¢ Apricots ¢ Applesauce « Vegetable Soup ¢ Beef 
Broth « Liver Soup ¢ Unstrained Vegetable Soup ¢ Cereal | 


SEND FOR BOOK! | 


Stokely Brothers & Co., Inc. | 


| 


2004 South East Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Please send me your book, Training | 
Your Baby to Eat Proper Foods, with | 
foreword by ANGELO PATRI. I en- | 
close [J 3 labels from 3 cans of | 











Stokely’s Baby Foods, or [] 25¢ | 
(stamps or coin). © 1937, $s. 8. aco. | 
Name 
Address___ 
0 siete ae cer el 
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NO GRUDGE LEFT? 


(Continued from page 15) 


They want to spare other children what 
they themselves had not been spared. 
They want to do well for others what 
has been done so badly for themselves. 
I call them the “correction type” be- 
cause their whole life seems to be de- 
voted to a correction of the faults of 
their own parents and teachers, though 
they may not know this. 

The teachers of this type, will, of 
course, as children, have had special 
experiences with their parents. It can- 
not be doubted that a strong element 
of revolt against them must have been 
typical from their attitude. It is likely 
that there is an unconscious element of 
revolt left in their relation to the par- 
ent later on in their work. They are 
usually understanding friends to their 
pupils. When they meet the parents, 
however, they often cannot avoid a 
certain feeling of distrust, hostility, 
coldness, and aversion. Whatever the 
real behavior of the parents may be, 
the mere fact that they are parents, 
representing ‘parental educational 
views,” will be enough for these teach- 
ers to develop a certain grudge. Al- 
though if they are not conscious of 
it, it may often mar their good inten- 
tions to cooperate. The parents, too, 
may be influenced by similar attitudes 
towards their own infantile past. In 
this case, their educational views will 
be strongly determined by their in- 
tention of keeping them as far away 
as possible from the views they have 
suffered from in their own childhood. 
Their main tendency in education is 
likely to be one of avoiding doing things 
their own teachers have practiced. 
These parents will, on their side, show 
a certain tendency to revolt against 
anything the school authority sug- 
gests, merely because it does so. The 
question as to whether the concrete 
situation requires this or that atti- 
tude will be relegated to the back- 
ground by their unconscious tendency 
of “correcting” their own past. 


THE REPETITION TYPE 


Some become teachers because they 
think it essential that others should 
be granted the same blessings they 
experienced when they were young. 
People often show a certain fixation to 
their own period of childhood; they can 
never get far away from the opinions 
and rules that were held high by their 
parents and teachers, and by them, 
too, consequently. These teachers will 
have a strong tendency to repeat on 
others what has happened to them, and 
their pupils are, more or less, the ma- 
terial they use for this deeply-rooted 
instinct of repetition. They don’t want 
to educate children, really. They only 
need children toward whom to be nice 


or cruel, severe or spoiling, according 





to the sort of experience to which they 
have been locked so strongly. 

Those teachers will probably show 
distinct preferences for parents who 
resemble the type of parents they Still 
cherish so strongly; they will fe¢| 
strange, even hostile at times, towarg 
such parents as differ very widely 
from that type. In cases of conflicts 
between children and their parents 
they will always be on the parents’ 
side, not waiting till they can acquire 
an objective view. 

If parents belong to the repetition 
type, they will be very well able to 
cooperate with teachers of the type 
they want emotionally, while an at- 
mosphere of sharp distrust will a)- 
ways separate them from those who 
happen to belong in a different classifi. 
cation. 

In both cases again, the ‘shadows of 
the past” will interfere with the edy- 
cational behavior of parents and teach- 
ers to each other. Actually nobody can 
prevent that altogether. Yet it is essen- 
tial that we decide whether we will a]- 
low ourselves to be overshadowed by 
these infantile remainders or whether 
we can see and thus eliminate them 
from our practical work. 


THE DANGER OF AMBITION 


I could analyze a dozen other types 
of parents and teachers, all of them 
essentially influencing pedagogical 
work. I shall confine myself to adding 
just one remark instead of many. 

You may not believe at first hear- 
ing that ambition is among the most 
dangerous obstacles for real coopera- 
tion. That seems absurd. For is not the 
ambitious parent or teacher he who is 
most eager for success in his work? 

There is, I am sorry to say, another 
side to ambition, besides this relation 
to success. For it is also essential to 
the ambitious person that success be 
brought about by him alone. So ambi- 
tion makes us good for working, but 
working together is a matter of its 
own. As I have said, there is, in many 
parents and teachers, a strong emo- 
tional hostility. It is often all the 
stronger if they are seriously ambi- 
tious as well. The result is hypocriti- 
cal pretense of cooperation, while ac- 
tually a deeply-rooted jealousy mars 
all that is being undertaken. This re- 
sult is similar to that in an unhappy 
marriage: the child is the object and 
the victim of this unconscious strug- 
gle. Consciously we never admit these 
things. It is always the “best of mo- 
tives” by which we cover our weak- 
nesses. 

Let me finish these incomplete re- 
marks on parent-teacher relations 
with but one general observation: 
Here, as in so many other educational 
problems, two things seem to be espe- 
cially indispensable for parents and 
teachers—self-criticism and tact. 
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WHAT CAN I DO? 
(Continued from page 17) 


the department of education, perhaps 
through the department of health, or 
poth. I would advise consultation with 
the family doctor and the local super- 
intendent of schools. I would work 
with them or with persons whom they 
recommended. Indeed, I would do very 
little on my own volition without con- 
sulting my advisers. 

From these examinations will come 
an understanding of the medical and 
educational needs, opportunities, and 
prognoses of the child. Determining 
factors will be the mental “horsepow- 
er,” the physical ability to stand up | 
under a training program, and the} 
probable opportunities, subsequently, | 
for making a partial or total living in 
the community. While plans for some 
years hence cannot be made in detail, 
you should at least have a fair ond 
of the direction in which they will go. | 


Tue financial problems arising from 
the handicapped child, it is recognized, 
must be partly or wholly borne by 
society. There is, practically speaking, 
no choice but for society to do this or 
else adopt the old Spartan method of 
destruction. Society, through public 
fund$ and private donations and en- 
dowments, is endeavoring to meet this 
need, though I believe that in the 


| 


next few years greater clarification of | 


procedures will be possible. In many 
instances the moot problem of the mo- 
ment is what to do with the child when 
he reaches late adolescence or young 
adulthood, when he leaves the super- 
vision of the educator, when he turns 
to the world to seek a living. 

Medical programs do not seem so 


very difficult to plan. The healing pro- | 


fession has risen nobly to the needs 
of these children. Provided those in the 


home cooperate properly, amazing | 


accomplishments are sometimes pos- 
sible, one of the most striking fields 
being the orthopedic cases. 

In planning for the education of the 
handicapped child, we must remember 
that it is on a metered basis—the child, 
for physical or mental reasons, can 
accept so much of a program at a 
time without slowing or defeating the 
general plan. Some handicapped chil- 
dren may and do accept the full edu- 
cational offerings for the completely 


normal child. In other instances, de- | 
pending sometimes on available re- | 


sources and sometimes on the needs 
of the individual child, there may be 


a program of home instruction, or | 


membership in a special class either 
in a regular school or in one of those 
wonder-palaces like the A. Harry 
Moore School in Jersey City or the 
William S. Baer School in Baltimore 
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“Well, it’s certainly good to know 
that the milk for my baby is pro- 


tected in every Way from contamination!” 


A Welded Wire Seal locks The Welded Wire is a modern 
out dirt, dust and other con- safeguard, drawn tightly 
tamination endangering the around the neck of the bottle. 
dairy- purity of the milk left To remove it, simply pull 
on your doorstep every day. down the free length of wire. 


“A new service, Mrs. Brown. 


Our milk now comes with 


Welded Wire Seals!” 





SANITARY 





With the Welded Wire Seal, 
the entire rim of the bottle— 
over which the milk pours—is 
kept sterile-fresh. You are the 
very first to break the seal. 


YOU deserve the Welded Wire Seal on your milk. If your dairy does not supply it, write, giving your 
where al- (Continued on page 36) dairy’s name, to: Standard Cap and Seal Corporation, 1200 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Sedjvidual 


Stationery 


for your 
ria 


Every local Parent-Teach- 
er Association can now 
have its own individual 
stationery at no extra cost. 
We use only high grade, 
pure white, bond paper; 
and in printing we use the 
attractive “Parent-Teach- 
er Blue,” the official color 
of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Our low prices make it 
possible to use quality 
stationery for all your 
P.T.A. correspondence and 
announcements, adding 
much to the attractiveness 
of their appearance, and 
giving them that official 
character and distinctive 
touch which gain immedi- 
ate interest and attention. 

Parent-Teacher leaders, 
officers, and members will 
also find in our stationery 
that mark of individuality 
and quality which is so 
necessary in organization 
and personal correspon- 
dence. 

If you are already using 
printed stationery, let us 
save you money with no 
sacrifice of quality. Antici- 
pate your needs now by 
returning the coupon be- 
low. 


School Advertising Service 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
Room 918 


| Gentlemen: Kindly send me sample sta- 
tionery and prices for 


a. My local P.T.A. 
b. My personal stationery 
c. Approximate amount 












































WHAT CAN 


I DO? 
(Continued from page 35) 


most everything imaginable is ready 
for the child who needs it. Such schools 
are no different from institutions ex- 
cept that the latter make provision for 
residence and accept responsibility for 
the child’s full twenty-four hours, ex- 
cept during holidays at home. 

The more I see of institutions for 
the handicapped of any type the more 
I realize that they are amazing places, 
sometimes accomplishing almost the 
impossible. Yet, because of a tradi- 
tion hailing back to the early days, 
parents often fear to place their chil- 
dren in them just as, very foolishly, 
they sometimes feel there is some kind 
of social stigma attached to member- 
ship in a special class. We laughed our- 
selves out of household employees by 
our joking about such work as a 
career. Let us not give ear or eye to 
the cheap jester who reveals his own 
ignorance and stupidity by joking 
about set-ups where the handicapped 
are given the great opportunities they 
need. Visit a special class or an in- 
stitution, observe the high type of in- 
dividual dealing with your child or 
someone else’s, note the care and kind- 
ness with which each child is handled. 
And remember that, in some instances, 
pupils are sent from far distances to 
these centers by parents who sacrifice 
much to give their children something 
so worth while. 

In connection with the medical edu- 
cational programs, I believe the wise 
parent places full confidence in the ad- 
visers chosen and cooperates along 
whatever line is suggested. When it 
comes to a question of selecting a voca- 
tion, remember that, in many in- 
stances, the educational programs for 
the handicapped include definite ex- 
perimentation along these lines. There 
is, first of all, what is called pre-voca- 
tional work—a brief taste of various 
kinds of work to find what the child 
prefers and at what he seems to ac- 
complish most. After that, at times, 
comes definite vocational training 
along the approved pathway. Subse- 
quently there is frequently aid in se- 
curing a position. A program devel- 
oped by Dr. Albert A. Gruver for the 
deaf has been considered one of the 
outstanding set-ups along these lines. 

Since the child will, in many in- 
stances, either live at home or, as is 
the custom in many institutions, spend 
the week-ends and holidays in the 
family circle, definite provision for his 
special needs must be made. In gen- 
eral, plans for this purpose should be 
worked out with those directing the 
educational and medical program. The 
keynotes, as stated above, are security, 
rest, and comfort of mind and body. 
It isn’t all lighting or furniture or re- 





moval of hazards. There’s somethin 

a home can give that is obtainable No- 
where else. The foundation is true pay. 
ental love and the affection of broth. 
ers and sisters—the same things that 
are the basis of any real home. All 
must understand with great Clarity the 
difficulties the handicapped chilq is 
facing. But that child must, at the 
same time, learn that the greateg 
happiness comes from giving and tak. 
ing, not exploiting others through an 
infirmity. These handicapped children 
have great social capacities in many 
instances. In one convalescent home 
that I like to visit, they are definitely 
taught to give and take and even to 
become quite independent about Caring 
for their own needs. They are, in other 
words, prepared to take their place jn 
home or the world. That is as it should 
be. Perhaps a parent must do more to. 
ward developing the proper attitude 
on the part of the rest of the family 
than having to worry too much about 
the handicapped child whose teachers 
ever have true socialization as one of 
their objectives. 


§ UMMING up what the parent of a 
handicapped child can do, the story 
seems to be this: 

1. At first, when the tragedy comes, 
face it squarely, without protest, con- 
cealment, or emotionalization. 

2. Usually work hand in hand with 


the physician in charge of the case, | 


with his aid bringing in other necessary 
advisers. 

3. When the situation has reached 
the stage where planning for the future 
is possible, assist your advisers in de- 
veloping a program for “‘the long pull” 
and cooperate fully in carrying it out. 

4. Have a full understanding by all 
in the home of just what the situation 
is and plan a family life which will 
link all members as closely as if no 
special problem existed. Deal with all 
family relationships along lines de- 
veloped with your advisers. Have as 
your objective a thoroughly normal 
family situation. 

5. Keep fully informed as to any 
and all provisions society may be mak- 
ing now or hereafter for the type of 


handicapped child in your home. See | 


that he or she receives full benefit 
from them. 

6. In no sense become a “leaner.” Do 
not become a dramatic individualist or 
attempt to become a great and stirring 
influence by broadcasting your indi- 
vidual experiences or alleged methods. 
In no way sacrifice your privileges 4s 
a parent but remember that, in the 
case of a handicapped child, one of 
your greatest rights is that of co 
operating fully with those who are 
available and eager to help you and 
who have given their lives that chil 
dren like yours may live more abul- 
dantly. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
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FILM FACTS 
by Edgar Dale 


Mrs. Berry D. Willis, chairman of 
the motion-picture committee of the 





Virginia Congress of Parents and | 
Teachers, said in the Virginia Bulletin | 
for December that “the greatest need | 


some adequate 
films and 


at present is for... 
system of providing 


teacher-training courses in our coll- | 


eges and normal schools. The accom- 
plishment of this objective will have a 
tremendous effect on . . . education in 
Virginia.” 
a * . 

Making anti-war movies pay divi- 
dends at the box office, advises the 
Bulletin on Current Films, a publica- 


tion of the National Council for Pre- | 


vention of War, is the surest way of 
showing Hollywood the tremendous 
public interest in peace and the de- 
mand for more films reflecting this 
interest. The Bulletin calls attention 
to the success of the showings of All 
Quiet on the Western Front at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the week of Armistice Day. In 
Washington, a campaign by the local 
peace organization and many churches 
helped to make the engagement the 


Kelloggs simcinc LAaoy 


and Her Sponsors Offer 

” MUSICAL PLAYS 

for GRADUATION 
EXERCISES! 


TIREENE WICKER 
Kellogg’s Singing Lady 















THE SINGING LADY, recipient of practically every popularity award in 
the children’s radio field for the last three years, has compiled a library of 
musical plays for young people. Now her sponsors, the Kellogg Company, 
in appreciation of the fact that young people have played a major part in 


| the Company’s success, are making these plays available to schools and 


most successful of any during the pre- | 
vious six weeks. In Columbus, the film 


played to full houses for three days | 


and Was seen by approximately six 
thousand persons. 


tages of making their own films of 
class activities. The arguments are 
fourfold: the film publicizes the school 
and interprets it to the public; par- 
ents are informed of what is going on 
in the classroom; student interest and 
loyalty are increased; boys and girls 
who participate in the project acquire 


young people’s organizations all over America. 


THIS OFFER is especially timely now, since the plays afford excellent ma- 
terial for graduation exercises. In addition, their importance in developing 
poise and expression in young performers cannot be overlooked—leading 


educators have hailed the announcement of these plays as “a tremendously 


first-hand knowledge of film produc- | 


tion. The high school at Moline, Il- 


linois, reports in the School Review for | 
| scenery and costume suggestions, for ten cents and two package-tops of 


September that the parents’ meeting 
at which the school film was shown 


was so successful that a second pic- | 


ture is now under way. A two-reel film 
made by the high school at Saginaw, 
Michigan, covered the entire school 
organization—administration, meth- 
ods used in various classes, and pupil 


activities. “For the past two nights,” | 
wrote the local paper when the pic- 


ture was exhibited, “the school audi- 
torium has been inadequate to accom- 
modate the number of people desiring 


to see just what high school life is | 


now, compared with the time 
were students.” 


they 


If one half the energy that has gone 
into futile family nights and children’s 
matinees had been placed on substi- 
tute recreations, we would be farther 
ahead today. 


In writing to 





advertisers, please mention the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


| significant development” . . . ““making musical and educational history.” 
Schools are waking to the advan- | 


THE PLAYS, both adaptations of favorite classics and original creations, 
have been made simple enough in music and words for children in the primary 
grades—yet their beauty as drama, and their musical integrity, have been 
preserved. Each has been planned for one half-hour. Many of the world’s 
most famous arias have been arranged to be sung and played by young 
people of all age groups. From start to finish, it will be their own production! 


NO ADVERTISING or profit in connection with these plays is desired by 
the Kellogg Company. Their cost to you simply covers actual handling— 
the complete manuscript and piano scores for one half-hour play, with 


any Kellogg Cereal. A coupon is attached for your convenience. 





PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON AT YOUR EARLIEST CONVENIENCE 


A part of the Singing Lady radio program, based upon these plays, will be broadcast every Friday 
from 6:16 to 6:45 (E.S.T.) over the N.B.C. Biue Network. Hear them given exactly as in the classroom, 
with a children’s chorus and famous stage characters. Following is a list of plays which will be 
available for distribution immediately after being broadcast: 


ADAPTED CLASSICS ORIGINAL PLAYS 


(1) CINDERELLA (Massenet) 0 THe Moon Maipen 

() THE MEISTERSINGER (Wagner) CO RAPUNZEL 

© Macic Fiute (Mozart) 2 Swow WHITE AND THE 
— Witttam Tete (Rossini) Seven Dwarrs 

2 Fipetio (Beethoven) 


0 Steerinc Beauty 

C GOLDILOCKS AND THE 
Turee Bears 

0 ALict In WONDERLAND 


Check the plays you wish to receive, with the number of sets of each (if more than one), and send 
10c and two Kellogg's Corn Fiakes or any other Kellogg Cereal package-tops for each set. Sets include 
complete script, simple score for one piano, and suggestions for costumes and scenery. .. . Address 
THe SiIncine Lapy, Dept. NPT-5, BaTTLe CREEK, MicHiGan. 


Name__ 
Address 


City 
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CONGRESS OBJECTS 


The objects of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
which sponsors the parent-teacher 
movement in the United States of 
America, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
are: 

To promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, 
church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to se- 
cure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents 
and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the 
child, and to develop between edu- 
cators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 











INNOVATION IN COOPERATION 
Mississippi 


N order to acquaint parents with 

the school routine at Power School, 
Jackson, room meetings were substi- 
tuted for the general meetings of the 
P. T. A. one month. On this occasion 
parents of children of each grade met 
in the grade room with the children’s 
teacher in charge of the meeting. These 
meetings required a period of two 
weeks so that no two grades would 
meet on the same day. 

The meeting opened with the whole 
group in one room where a short de- 
votional was given by the principal of 
the school, after which the mothers 
were asked to go to their child’s home 
room. For the sixth grade group, the 
geography teacher was first. She pre- 
sented her program of geography 
showing how world friendship may be 
fostered through the study of geog- 
raphy. She stressed the fact that she 
teaches children not just lessons. After 
ten minutes the bell was rung and the 
mothers proceeded to the next room 
by the exact route used by the children 
every day. Here the history teacher 
told about making history a live sub- 
ject, relating it to present-day events; 
this was followed by a round table 
discussion. The next period was with 
the English teacher, who explained 
the method of approach to old-fash- 
ioned grammar, giving it a new-fash- 
ioned interpretation. When the ten 
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minute bell rang, the sixth grade 
mothers progressed to the last room, 
where the children have their arithme- 
tic. The teacher outlined the year’s 
program so that the parents might 
understand certain seeming irregulari- 
ties in the teaching. She emphasized 
the fact that each child was permitted 
to progress at his own rate of speed, 
and not as.a class. She explained in 
detail the progress card. 

After the last bell, a social hour for 
the whole group was enjoyed at which 
a real period of fellowship was en- 
gaged in. Thus every parent had a 
better idea of her child’s school, his 
teacher, and his work-day program. 
—Mkrs. D. W. BUFKIN, 741 Fairview, 
Jackson. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY HAS MOTHERS’ 
ROOM 
Ohio 


Through our Mothers’ Room Project 
at the Youngstown Public Library we 
have set up the proper machinery to 
help the mother, the father, and the 
older brother and sister make a prac- 
tical application of the teachings of 
the child psychologists and child train- 
ing experts. The public library is the 
logical institution to provide the books, 
magazines, method, and materials, 
through a properly trained and experi- 
enced personnel, to aid parents in this 
work. 

The function of the Mothers’ Room 
is twofold. First, to provide definite 
method and materials to aid parents 
in instilling a love of books and read- 
ing from babyhood. A resultant factor 
in building a background for the love 
of books is fundamental character 
training. To be most effective, char- 
acter training should begin in baby- 
hood. Second, to provide books, maga- 
zines, and other printed material on 
all phases of child training, care, and 
development. 

In setting up this room we tried to 
make it as different as possible from 
any other department in the library. 
We made it more home-like. We made 
it comfortable. We made it attractive. 
This Mothers’ Room is something of 
beauty with its deep, cushioned daven- 
ports and its individual table lamps, 
rugs, beautiful drapes, and Venetian 
shades. When a mother once visits 
this room she comes back, and when 
the father visits this room, he comes 
back. I sometimes think that the 
formal set-up of our regular library 
departments scares people away. We 
have put this department on the second 


floor, away from the confusion of gir. 
culation, reference, and other depart- 
ments, in order that it may have a 
quiet atmosphere. Our local parent- 
teacher council has been very enthusj- 
astic and cooperated in every possible 
way.—C. W. SUMNER, Librarian, 
Youngstown Public Library, Youngs. 
town, in the Ohio Parent-Teacher. 


INDIAN P. T. A. UNITS 
South Dakota 


Recent reports of presidents and 
publicity chairmen of districts having 
Indian schools carry evidence of the 
growth of interest on the part of par- 
ents of Indian children in P. T. A. or. 
ganization and work. 

An outstanding instance of Indians’ 
interest in P. T. A. work is that of the 
Little Eagle community day school 
on the Standing Rock Reservation. 
This four-teacher school has an en- 
rolment of 100 Indian children. The 
school was built in the spring of 1935. 
A parents’ institute held in September 
was attended by seventy-eight Indian 
parents. In their notice of the institute 
to homes, the teachers of the Little 
Eagle school stated, ‘We believe a 
community is judged by what its peo- 
ple know, whether young or old. You 
want to know about the school, the 
things your children are to learn, how 
they are to be taught, and the like.” 
The theme of the institute was: “A 
well-informed public means coopera- 
tion; cooperation means _ progress.” 
Talks were given during the institute 
by the principal of the school, the 
teachers, the housekeeper, the janitor, 
the bus driver, a judge, the police- 
man, the government farmer, the gov- 
ernment doctor, the agriculture exten- 
sion, education field and home exten- 
sion agents, and the reservation super- 
intendent. Reactions of the parents 
and of those participating in the in- 
stitute were unanimously favorable to 
a continuation of the institute another 
year. 

Ringthunder P. T. A. in the fourth 
district has a membership made up 
entirely of Sioux Indians who plan 
and conduct their own meetings. The 
unit was organized because of lack 
of parental interest and school disci- 
plinary problems, both of which have 
been successfully solved. Average at- 
tendance at meetings is about fifty 
adults. 

Soldier Creek P. T. A. on the Rose- 
bud has a chairman and a secretary 
who are Indian. Talks are given in 
the Indian tongue and are translated 
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py the chairman. Attendance at meet- l 
ings averages between sixty and seven- 
"s new P. T. A. unit has been organ- 
ized in the Rosebud Indian Day School. 
_mrs. FLOYD W. NELSON, Publicity 
Chairman, South Dakota Congress of | 
parents and Teachers, 1502 East 
seventh Street, Sioux Falls, in the | 
South Dakota Education Association | 


Journal. 


HEALTH AND DENTAL CLINIC 
Alabama 

A year-round clinic for under- 
privileged children in their school com- 
munity has been sponsored by the 
North Birmingham Parent-Teacher 
Association for the past eight years. 
Nurses from the Birmingham Health 
Department have cooperated to make 
the clinic a success; and specialists in 
child care have also given their ser- 
vices. 

A dental clinic was established last 
sammer and equipped with funds from 
the federal government through the 
Social Security Act. Three local den- 
tists are donating their services every 
Thursday afternoon. 

Children have received treatment, 
such as inoculations, vaccinations, and 
general check-ups at the health clinic 
which is open every Tuesday. However, 
it is necessary for all children to be 
registered before receiving services 
at the clinic. This is a social investiga- 
tion, after which those who are eligible 
are given appointments for either 
clinic. 

Beginning at twelve-thirty on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, and throughout | 
office hours, a kindergarten is con- 
ducted for the smaller children; toys 
are furnished them; and books and 
magazines are available for all ages 
up to sixteen years. Instruction on 
child care is given to mothers, and 
model garments are displayed. 

The parent-teacher association fur- 
nishes tooth brushes for all children. | 
Chairmen of the Health, Summer 
Round-Up, Parental, and Preschool 
committees, as well as the presidents, 
Serve at various times as assistants to 
the doctors and nurses and act as 
hostesses. Two rooms at the school are 
used for these clinics, one as a recep- 
tion room and the other equipped for 
the doctors. 

A health survey is being made of all 
first grade pupils. Those who have 
shown Summer Round-Up _ blanks 
properly filled in by their family physi- 
cian and dentist are advised to have 
the necessary examinations at once. 
Those who are unable to pay the regu- | 
lar fee for such services will, of course 
be requested to go to the clinics. The 
Birmingham Health Department makes | 
periodical check-ups on these children 
and the parent-teacher association | 
follows them up to see that the chil- | 
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A mother writes us...“ YOUR CLAIMS ARE 
VERY MODEST” 


Gentlemen: 

It was with much inter- 
est that I read your advertise- 
ment. I thought you might be 
interested to know that your 
claims, from the child learning 
angle, are very modest. 

My son is three years old 
and the typewriter one of his 
favorite "Toys" although he has 
learned to treat it with res- 
spect. He picks out letters on 
every label he sees, and can go through the alphabet ac- 
curately on the typewriter if I sit across the room and 
call out the letters. Further, he can spell his own name 
and a few other very small and familiar words. We have 
not “pushed him" to learn, but it was instinctively a 
game for him, 


“Many a career has started on a Corona” 


We claim no miracles ... but Corona does fas- 
cinate children—and helps them to read, write 
and spell. Helps them, too, in school and col- 
lege—and later in life is invaluable, in business 
and for literary work or correspondence. 

Corona’s 1937 ““Speed Models’’ are the fin- 
est, fastest, and most complete portables we 
have ever made. And available now, every- 
where, for as little as $1.00 per week. 

Ask your Corona dealer... or write us. 


THE ONLY “FLOATING SHIFT’ PORTABLE! 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 5, 127 Almond St., Syracuse, &. Y. 


I'in thinking of buying a Corona for 0 myself 0 a child, Please send free booklet. 


Address 


Ne tmeé 








City State 

















e If you are planning to change your ad- 
dress, please let us know as far ahead as 
possible what your new address will be 
so that we may change our stencil rec- 
| ord. This will avoid delay in your receipt 
| of the magazine. 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Parent-Teacher 


* mI 
Radio Forum 
May 5 
“Growth of Children During Wars 
and Depressions.” 
CARROLL E. PALMER, Medicat Officer 


in Charge of Child Hygiene Investi- 
gations, U. S. Public Health Service. 





LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 














May 12 | in the coat or suit you buy 
es ail CONSUMERS’ 
Health Hazards in the Period of . a PROT NERS: oct 
Growth.” 4 

: ‘ z _ BBB 
LouIs I. DUBLIN, Vice-President and ra DA 
Statistician, Metropolitan Life In- || @ t+ Manufactured Under 
- P - Fhanpfoctured Under. 
surance Company. 





Approved by the Executive Committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Identifies garments produced by adult la- 
bor under sanitary conditions. 

Manufacturers entitled to use 


May 19 


“Old and 
Growth.” 
HENRY E. SIGERIST, Professor of His- 


New Thoughts about 


this label 


oe é | make coats and suits of every style, quality 
7 of Medicine, Johns Hopkins | and price, in Women’s, Misses’, Juniors’, 
University School of Medicine. Girls. and Children’s sizes. 
4:00-4:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time. Na- NATIONAL 


tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network 


GARMENT LABEL COUNCIL 


322 Metropolitan Tower New York, N. Y. 
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dren are receiving the necessary treat- 
ment. : 

Invitations have been extended to 
neighboring schools to attend these 
clinics and to aid in the work being 
done. Parents unable to pay the regu- 
lar fees for such services are urged to 
bring their children to the clinics.— 
Mrs. H. W. CoLe, Publicity Chairman, 
North Birmingham Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


PEPPING UP THE P. T. A. MEETING 
Illinois 

A novel idea to stimulate interest in 
a P. T. A. program was tried and 
proved so successful, we should like 
to share it with our fellow member 
units. 

“The Inquiring Reporter” was pre- 
sented to the assembly and she ap- 
proached about twenty members, ask- 
ing their names and putting one ques- 
tion to each one. The questions all 
pertained to child training and might 
be adjusted to fit the sub-topic of the 
theme for the month. 

Typical questions were as follows: 
Do you think strict discipline always 
tends toward making obedient chil- 
dren? When a new subject is discussed 
in your home, do you just let it pass 
or do you read up on it and discuss it 
with your children? Do you select the 
movies your children attend? What 
educational advantages in the school 
do the children have today over those 
of years ago? Which has the stronger 
influence on the character of a child— 
his school or his leisure-time com- 
panions ? 

Some of the most surprising and 
interesting answers were given and 
so many members became a part of 
the program, it was both enlightening 
and entertaining.—Mrs. WILLIAM R. 
WALKER, Student Aid Chairman, W. D. 
Smyser P. T. A., 4310 N. Melvina Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


New York 

The monthly meeting is a very 
important part of P. T. A. activities, 
and better attendance and increased 
membership could be assured by better 
planned meetings. I feel that however 
abstract or profound the subject mat- 
ter, a meeting should be vested with 
color and drama, which have universal 
appeal. Every speaker should be color- 
ful and vivid. 

Surprising cooperation can be se- 
cured from the members if they are 
called upon. Arouse them to enthus- 
iasm and you get splendid assistance. 
The same is true of local and other 
facilities. Everyone seems glad to help 
with a P. T. A. project. 

Our observance of Book Week was 
an outgrowth of these theories. The 
meeting proper consisted of a fifteen- 
minute talk by the head of the chil- 
dren’s department of our local library; 
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a selected portion of a play called “The 
Book Review,” and music by the 
school orchestra. Books were given as 
door prizes and refreshments were 
served in the library to further carry 
out the spirit of the occasion. A dis- 
play of unusual books, loaned by one 
of the parents, was placed in cases 
flanking the auditorium. Upstairs in 
the library, children’s books about va- 
rious countries (obtained for the most 
part from the local library) were 
shown with dolls from those countries 
in native costume. The displays were 
on for the duration of Book Week and 
were open to the public, thus making 
it a community project. Appropriate 
posters were conspicuously placed 
throughout the school. 

Here was quite a meaty program, 
and yet the whole was made colorful 
and dramatic. 

We obtained an unusual collection 
of Chinese dolls and around them was 
built the balance of the children’s 
book and doll exhibit. An early Ameri- 
can alphabet book was accompanied 
by a tiny spinning wheel and a genuine 
early American doll. Elizabeth Mor- 
row’s “Painted Pig’ was accompanied 
by a Mexican doll and two “painted 
pigs.” The Russian contingent was 
placed around a miniature samovar, 
there was a Japanese doll with real 
hair characteristically arranged and 
books actually used in the Japanese 
kindergartens, a Hindu doll, etc. Many 
other countries were represented. Both 
exhibits were annotated, thus adding 
to their instructiveness. 

Here was something for the eye 
and the mind, something for the young- 
est children and the most profound 
adults, to be partaken by each accord- 
ing to his capacity. 

One of our neighboring P. T. A.’s 
showed a Mexican movie which had 
been taken by one of its members. 
This was augmented by samples of 
pottery, glass, wood-carving, weaving, 
costumes, etc., thus adding materially 
to the interest and effect.—RIo SIss- 
MAN, 50 Concord Avenue, White 
Plains. 


JUDGE ORDERS PARENTS OF DE- 
LINQUENTS TO JOIN P. T. A. 
Michigan 

Probate Judge Malcolm K. Hatfield 
has announced that he is adopting a 
new policy in the handling of neglected 
and delinquent children who come 
under his jurisdiction. 

Parents of these children must be- 
come affiliated with their parent- 
teacher associations before their chil- 
dren will be returned to their custody, 
Judge Hatfield said. 

This action is prompted by two strik- 
ing examples, continued Judge Hat- 
field. In both cases, he said, he urged 
the mothers of the children involved 
to become members of P. T. A. groups. 


“As a result, these parents have be. 
come more interested in their children’s 
activities, more interested in schoo} 
activities, and more cCivic-mindeq” 
Judge Hatfield asserted. 

The judge revealed that there are 
more than 200 parents of delinquent 
and neglected children in this county 
who are not affiliated in any way with 
P. T. A. groups, which he believes are 
gaining splendid results in the better. 
ment of the delinquent child problems, 
—From a clipping from a local news. 
paper at St. Joseph. 


PUPILS AND THE P. T, A, 
Rhode Island 

Just how much do the pupils of the 
junior high school know about the 
P. T. A.? This question was asked by 
the executive board of the Samuel 
Slater Junior High Parent-Teacher As. 
sociation. A membership drive was on, 
and the English department cooper. 
ated to the extent of asking each pupil 
to write an essay upon the subject, 
“Why I Want My Parents to Join the 
Parent-Teacher Association.” 

The teachers found it necessary to 
inform themselves upon the: aims, 
studies, and projects of the organiza- 
tion. The pupils besieged the school 
library for material which was gladly 
supplied (manuals, leaflets, magazines, 
and books). Parents also began to 
ask questions that they might help 
their young people. A real interest was 
aroused. 

On the appointed day, 1,375 essays 
were handed to the English teachers. 
These were corrected and the few best 
from each division selected by the 
teachers. One hundred and forty-six 
essays were sent to the executive board 
of the Slater P. T. A. By a process of 
elimination the twelve best from each 
grade (seventh, eighth, and ninth) 
were chosen to present to disinterested 
judges. Their decision was unanimous, 
and first and second prizes and honor- 
able mention were awarded to the win- 
ners in each of the three grades. 

The results were: (1) an increased 
interest and knowledge of P. T. A. 
work; (2) a greater sense of coopera- | 
tion between teacher and parents; and, | 
(3) an increased membership. Then, 
too, the P. T. A. learned just what 
youth thinks of us—our faults and 
outstanding values. The project was — 
decidedly worth while.—Mary T. BUT- 
LER, President, Samuel Slater Parent- 
Teacher Association, Pawtucket. 


COOPERATIVE RECREATION FOR | 
ADULTS 
Massachusetts 
A Community Recreation project 
was sponsored by the Hingham High 
School Parent-Teacher Association, 


with the cooperation of the School 
committee, the Playground Committee 
and Company K, of the M. V. M. The | 
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e- grill hall of the State Armory is open 
1's one evening 4 week for boys and men, 
0] who have organized an indoor baseball 
,” league. Basketball units are also avail- | 
able. On another evening the high | 
re school gymnasium is open to the men 
nt for basketball. The high school is used | 
ty another evening for women and girls. | 
th Classes are held in handicraft, type- | 
ire writing, and physical training. Facili- 
Pr. ties for athletic games are provided, | 
ns. with badminton, ping pong, and bas- | 
> ketball. 
All these activities are free of charge | 
to participants, except for materials 
used in some of the handicraft classes. 
The expenses are met by the Hingham 
he High School Parent-Teacher Associa- Fr ie as 
ihe tion and by a special item in the budget She il soon be enjoying 
by of the Town Playground committee, " a 
ant requested by and granted to the par- her first stick of Gum 
As ent-teacher association, upon its guar- | 
sn antee to supervise and carry on the | lr children like to chew gum, let them. It’s good for them. In fact, 
- grape — ties. Pau 1. Ketger, Preat- it's important all through their pre-school and school years. Chew- 
pil dent, Massachusetts Parent-Teacher : : : ; 
ct, Association, Room 1016, 80 Boylston ing gum every day 5 to ten minutes, especially after eating, helps 
me Street, Boston. keep their teeth scoured clean and white and is an aid to mouth 
to health. There is a time, a place and a reason for Chewing Gum. 
ns, A SCHOOL MAN SPEAKS 
za- Misditienn | FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL 
00! CARE (keep teeth clean) DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
dly Are they worth while? What? Par- 8-27 : 
1€s, ent-Teacher Associations. Some prin- | 
to cipals and teachers tolerate them. | NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
elp Some parents largely ignore the | ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Nas teachers in the planning and execution | - 
of the meetings. Like other human in- 
ays stitutions, few P. T. A.’s have attained Com ing in June 
ers. the ideal. 
est But despite any faults or foibles, a - 
the P. T. A. serves as the best medium of It’s Hard to Be a Child 
“Six cooperation at present between par- by Eleanor B. Stock 
ard ent and faculty. One splendid example - ae ik en attin ia 
3 of of such cooperation came to my at- onlin in the average childhood 
ach tention a few weeks ago while I was | difficulties which seem so 
th) visiting a small town in east central | superficial to adults and loom 
sted Indiana. A committee of parents and so enormous to children. Too 
often parents discount them by 
ous, teachers developed the plan. A sub- | judging them from their adult 
10r- stantial sum was raised by the fathers | point of view. 
vin- of the community and offered as prizes | . 
in a horse pulling contest. The mothers | 
sed and teachers served the lunch. Receipts Adolescent Adventures 
A. from admissions and profits from the by Dorothy Handley 
era lunch are used to underwrite a pro- After ten years of teaching 
and, gram of hot lunches for the pupils of school, Miss Handley looks back 
hen, the consolidated school throughout the * ae ae Rae sage = 
fhat year. This year a woman has been covered in her classes of teen- 
and hired to act as cook and manager. A | age children, and explains what 
was schedule is worked out so that three a deeper knowledge and under- 
3UT- or four mothers are present by groups standing can accomplish. 
ent- in turn to assist at lunch time. | ‘ 
During the canning season practical- Europe Challenges American 
“OR ly every family in town and the rural Parents 
area contributes to the year’s supply by Dorothy L. McFadden 
of fruits and vegetables. The home ta, 
economics class also does its share in eadhomenig at Sue Lee u 
a in The farmers take turns ous strides which have been made ry A py 
s & milk. Last year one of the abroad, through repertory thea- EXCLUSIVELY IN 
tion, bakeries of a neighboring town fur- | ters, in presenting fine drama 
hool nished day-old bread gratuitously. No | and the work of the best artists 
tee charge is made to any pupil. The| — ‘? “*memary school children. LECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
The lunches are so popular that many of | r 
937 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


ermce 


A SCHOOL AND CAMP 
SERVICE BUREAU 


for those parents wishing information on 
boarding schools and summer camps for 


their boys and girls 


THIS BUREAU is directed by Richard Deshon, whe 
since 1921, has worked wholly with private schools 
and summer camps of which he has visited 
hundreds. 

Mr. Deshon, former editor of Sargent’s Hand- 
book of Summer Camps, has directed the school 
and camp service for several magazines, including 
St Nicholas and The Atlantic 

Any parent wishing suggestions of summer 
camps, or of boarding schools, in case it is 
advisable for the boy or girl to have a new environ- 
ment, is invited to address such inquiries to Mr. 


Deshon, who will answer them without obligation. 


RICHARD DESHON, Director, School and Camp Service Bureau, 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please recommend, without obligation on my part, summer camps for my son, name 
age..... daughter, name..........age......who attends the grade of. . 
Private School (name) 


Public School 


eS a 

EE ee 

Camp fee [) $350 0rmore [) $275-325 [) $250 or less. 

School fee [] $1,000 or less [] $1,000-$1,250 [7] $1,275 or over. 
ae EE AES SS 
Address 


| am interested in the following summer camp activities: 








DIRECTORY 
SUMMER 


OF 
CAMPS 





pee 


CAMP AL-GON-QUIAN tc bos 6-16 


on Burt Lake in Northern Michigan 

Riding, Sailing, Riflery, Trips, Camp-Craft, Tennis 
Canoeing, Athletics, ete. Hudson Bay Canoe Trip fo; 
fifteen select boys from 16 to 20 years of age. Herbert ~ 
Twining, Director, Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


CAMP MADISON 


A non-sectarian, co-educational camp—nursery to ado}. 
escence—conducted in accordance with high standards of 
progressive education and mental hygiene. Non-competi- 
tive activities. Resident medical and psychological super. 
vision. For Booklet, write—Jess Perlman, Madison, Conn, 


RIP VAN WINKLE§2;,ON-TI-ORA Ss, 


In the Catskill Mountains. One mile apart. Each camp 
a separate unit. Swimming, canoeing, field sports, ten. 
nis, riding, handerafts, golf. Modern Equipment. Com- 
petent staff. Superior standards. Catholic Chapel, 

Cowhey Camps, 730 Riverside Drive, New York, N. y, 


* SEAL COVE CAMP "ys 5». 


Cruising, sailing, racing that teaches a boy to handle 
and care for his own boat. Informal small group care. 
fully selected after personal interview. Sailing counselor 
training. Booklet and moving pictures. 

J. H. Vaughan, Dir., 33 Fletcher Rd., Belmont, Mass, 


TUNIS LAKE and CAMP OQUAGO 


Set in beautiful ANDES, N. Y., Delaware County 
For Boys and Girls from finest Jewish Families. Music, arts and crafts, 
dramaties, all land and water sports. Pasteurized milk, running hot and cold 
water, showers in the bungalows. Special Kindergarten Group for children 


46. Booking Office: ONE MADISON AVE., New York City. 


EDITH M. BARTON 


Specialises in Mensendieck Functional Exercises during 
the summer at Eliot, Maine. 

Use your summer constructively. Take MENSENDIECK-~ 
Correct your Posture, Build a perfect physique. Telephone 
the Finch School, 61 East 7 Y. Bu. 8-8450. 


AN IDEAL 
VACATION 


for boys 9-19 years—at moderate 
cost. 8 happy weeks of Culver 
training. 43 years’ experience in 
developing boys. Regular academy 
personnel. Exceptional housing, 
dining and medical facilities, 
1000-acre wooded campus. All land 
and water sports, including golf, 
rifle practice, boxing. National 
Boys’ and Juniors’ Tennis Tourna- 





Madison 
Conn, 




















ment. Emphasis on correct pos- 
ture, courtesy, initiative, charac. 
ULVER ter-building. Optional tutoring 
without extra cost. Naval and 


Cavalry (14-19); Wooderaft (9-14); 
Specify catalog desired. 524 Lake 
Shore Lane, Culver, Indiana, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 





the pupils living nearby do not go 
home for lunch. 

In my own city last year a preten- 
tious ice festival was planned and 
carried to a successful conclusion. 
Many parents and a few teachers were 
involved. The profits were used to 
build the first two tennis courts ever 
to be provided for the schools in a city 
of 45,000. Hundreds of boys and girls 
of all ages took part in the actual fes- 
tival. The beneficial results to the 
P. T. A., school, and community will be 
evident for a long period. 

Our P. T. A. backed plans to raise 
$1,800 for new band uniforms. Parents 
and teachers developed a Band Boost 
program. The stadium was lighted for 
the occasion. Various individuals, 
clubs, and industries furnished talent 
and entertainment. Cooperation involv- 
ing hundreds of people was evident. 

Let us have more of these united 
efforts of parents and teachers to do 
the things that neither can do so well 
alone and there will be little cause for 
criticism of unwarranted interference 
in school routine and management.— 
GEORGE A. MANNING, Principal, Senior 





High School, Muskegon. 
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CONGRESS 


COMMENTS 





Mars. B. F. Langworthy, National 
President, spoke at the convention of 
the Ontario Federation of Home and 
School Associations on March 30 and 31. 


Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, Sixth Vice-Presi- 
dent, attended district conferences in 
South Dakota in April. 

Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, Fourth Vice- 
President, attended district conferences 
in Colorado during April and May. 


National Board members attended 
the following state conventions: Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt, Illinois; Marian Tel- 
ford, Kansas; Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
Kentucky; Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, Mon- 
tana. 

* a a 


Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, National chair- 
man of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, 
has recently been elected president of 
the Tacoma, Washington, branch of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, National 
Founders Day chairman, was the honor 
guest at a Founders Day banquet at 
the Georgia state convention 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, Auxiliary Field 
Worker, attended the state convention 
of the Oregon Congress, April 13-16. 


Life Memberships in the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers have 
been awarded during the past year to 
the following: Mrs. B. C. Clark, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Calvin F. Boles, Kentucky; 
Miss Kate H. Brown, Michigan; Mrs. 
Ralph E. Brodie and Mrs. Frederick M. 
Hosmer, both of New York; Mrs. H. 
Cramer, Mrs. U. S. Curnutt, Mrs. Wil- 


liam Geron, Mrs. J. E. Mace, Mrs. 
Robert Oestreicher, Mrs. J. Matt Tag- 


gert, all of Ohio; Mrs. James B. Day | 


and Mrs. C. O. Pollard, Texas. 
” J s 


Dr. Frances Gaw, 


National chair- | 


man of Mental Hygiene, has been ap- | 


pointed to the faculty of the summer 
session of Teachers College of Kansas 
City and will teach a course in parent- 
teacher work in addition to other sub- 
jects. 


Dr. E. L. Fox, Professor of History 
at Randolph Macon College, has been 
chosen Executive Secretary of the Co- 
operative Education Association, which 
is the Virginia Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to 
succeed the late J. H. Montgomery. For 
a number of years, Dr. Fox has been an 
active worker in the affairs of the Co- 
operative Education Association, has 
been one of its vice-presidents, a mem- 
ber of its Board of Managers, and on 
several committees. In recent years he 
has taught the summer credit course 
at the University of Virginia which 
features community organization work 
including Community Leagues and par- 
ent-teacher associations. 


Dr. William H. Bristow, General 
Secretary, served as a group discussion 
leader at the Junior High School Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., April 
16 and 17. The topic of the discussion 
was “Relationships with Home and 
Community.” Mr. Bristow participated 
in a conference on Eugenics and Edu- 
cation on March 20, at Yale University. 


Plans are under way in North Caro- 
lina for a Parent Education Institute 
in Greensboro in June and the Parent- 
Teacher Institution in Chapel Hill in 
August. 





CONVENTION 
FoLLOWING are some of the high 
lights of the main sessions of the 
Forty-First Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which will be held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May 3-7. Because of 
lack of space it is impossible to give 
all details or to give the programs for 
the tree planting, the Sunday evening 
service, or the afternoon conferences 
on committee work. A copy of the full 
program is available from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Monday Morning, May 3 

Registration 

Presiding: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Na- 
tional President 

Invocation: Dr. W. C. James, 
Avenue Baptist Church 

Welcome: Dr. W. T. Sanger, President, 
Virginia Congress 

Response: Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First 
Vice-President 

Presentation of Convention 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy 

Report of National President 


Grove 


Theme: 
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HIGH LIGHTS. 


Symposium 
Presiding: Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, Sixth 
Vice-President; Dr. A. F. Harman, 
Fifth Vice-President 
Address: Home and School Unite for 
Finer Community Life, Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 
Monday Evening, May 3 
Presiding: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; Mrs. 
J. K. Pettengill, First Vice-President 
Address: What is a Literate Commu- 
nity? Dr. Forrest Long, Professor of 
Education, New York University 
Tuesday Morning, May 4 
Election of Officers 
Presiding: Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, 
Third Vice-President; Mrs. M. P. 
Summers, Seventh Vice-President 
First Reading of Resolutions: Ellen C. 
Lombard, Chairman 
Address: The Health of the Commu- 
nity. Dr. Thomas H. Parran, Jr., Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
Symposium 
(Continued on page 44) 





HOW TO MAKE KIDDIES 
WASH THEIR HANDS 
— AND LIKE IT! 


1 SENT TO THE MAKERS OF 
LIFEBUOY FOR WASH-UP 
CHARTS AND FREE SCHOOL 
SIZE CAKES OF LIFEBUOY 























MY CHILDREN WERE 
ENTRANCED WITH THE IDEA 
OF PLAYING THE FASCINATING 
CLEAN HANDS HEALTH GAME 
—AND KEEPING THEIR 
OWN SCORE 








NOW CLEAN HANDS ARE A 
HABIT WITH MY CHILDREN. 
AND HOW MUCH EASIER IT 
1S ON ME! AND HOW MUCH 
LESS ILLNESS WEVE HAD 
SINCE WEVE BEEN 
iA PLAYING THE GAME 














Feee TO EVERY MOTHER 


SE the coupon below. Send for Wash-up 

Charts and school-size Lifebuoy for your 
children—under 12 years of age. 16,000,000 
children have developed the Aadbit of clean 
hands from this game — yours will, too! Re- 
member, germs of 27 diseases are spread by 
hands alone... And the child who makes a 
habit of washing his hands — a/ways before 
meals with Lifebuoy, is protecting his health. 
For Lifebuoy removes germs as well as dirt! 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


tet ee ee 


LEVER BROTHERS Co., 

Dept. 285, Cambridge, Mass. 
Send me, free, school-size 

Lifebuoy and “‘Wash-up” 

Charts for my. . . children. 






weeeesand 


Name. 
Address 


City 








State 
(This offer good in U.S. and Canada only) 
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Tuesday Evening, May 4 
Banquet 

Presiding: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy 

Invocation: Dr. J. J. Scherer, First 
English Lutheran Church 

Address: The Cradle of Our National 
Community. Douglas S. Freeman, 
The Editor, The News Leader, Rich- 
mond 

Informal Reception 


Wednesday Morning, May 5 

Presiding: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; 
Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, Fourth Vice- 
President 

Address: Youth in a Modern Commu- 
nity. Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director, 
American Youth Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Symposium 

Demonstration: Student Cooperative 
Association Council Meeting by Hen- 
rico County, M. Frieda Koontz, Sec- 
retary, Richmond 


Wednesday Evening, May 5 
Presiding: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; 
Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer, Second Vice- 
President 
Concert, Mothersingers: Leader, May- 
me E. Irons, National Chairman, Mu- 
sic 
Address: Pioneering in a Community, 
Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior 
Ceremony: Pioneers 
Branches—1897-1937. 
Thursday Morning, May 6 
Presiding: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy 
Report of General Secretary: W. H. 
Bristow 
Report of Traffic Safety Education 
Project: Marian Telford, Chairman 
Revision of By-Laws: Mrs. Louis R. Ful- 
ton, Chairman 
Adoption of Resolutions: Ellen C. Lom- 
bard, Chairman 
Report of National Treasurer: 
Simon S. Lapham 
Report of Tellers 
Thursday Evening, May 6 
Presiding: Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; J. 
W. Faust, National Chairman, Rec- 
reation 
Installation of New Officers 
Address: Modern Trends and Develop- 
ments in Community Recreation. Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of 
Social Philosophy, New York School 
of Social Work and Director, Recre- 
ation Projects, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Family Play Night 


a 

As we go to press, the sad news has 
come of the sudden passing of Edward 
C. Mason on March 31. Mr. Mason’s 
cheerful and valuable presence will be 
greatly missed by the many members 
of the Congress who have worked with 
him. For many years he has been able 
to take time from his busy life as gen- 
eral attorney for the New England 
Power Association, and director of 
many companies, to take an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Mason was 
chairman of the Trustees of the En- 
dowment Fund for the Congress and 
counsel for the Child Welfare Company. 

The loving sympathy of their many 
friends in the Congress goes to Mrs. 
Mason, formerly editor of the Na- 
TIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, with whom 
Mr. Mason shared his interest in this 
work. 


a 
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of the State 


Mrs. 





THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


e THE YOUNG CHILD IN 
THE FAMILY 


The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER is happy to announce that this year it will offer 
two study courses. One of them, “The Young Child in the Family,” will discuss 
how to foster the child’s learning from experiences within the family. The 
emphasis will be on the family as the cultural medium for transmitting our go- 
cial heritage and its influence on the foundation of personality. It is planned anq 
directed by Dr. Esther McGinnis, professor in the Institute of Child Welfare at 
the University of Minnesota, and will consist of a series of eight articles, by out- 
standing authors and parent education specialists, together with questions and 
study helps and a list of references for those who wish to do additional reading. 
The first article in the course will appear in the September, 1937, issue of this 
magazine. Each article will endeavor to answer the questions: ‘What is the job 
of the family in this area in the light of modern needs? In what ways do these 
first experiences influence the later development of the individual ?” Specific sug- 
gestions will be given for experiences in family living and their interpretation 
so that parents may understand their significance. Planned for the use of study 
groups, the articles in the course will be of equally great interest to the indi- 
vidual. Leaflets describing the course are available from the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1. Getting Acquainted with His World 


The child’s early experiences in the family expose him to sensory 
and manipulative processes which may be utilized to provide a rich 
education in living. Ways are described in which the family may 
furnish a rich environment and how the child learns from it. 


2. Learning to Adapt 


Living on a schedule, the formation of physical habits, and disci- 
pline are some of the ways of helping to build emotional stability, 


3. Learning to Live with People 


The first lessons in cooperation are learned in family living. An 
analysis of the processes going on and what the child is learning 
reveals the family as a source of cooperation or of autocracy. 


4. The Family and Emotional Patterns 


The emotional experiences of the young child in relation to others 
are reflected in his later adjustment. It is important for him to learn 
to live wholesomely with his own emotions and other people’s. 


5. Anger in Young Children 


Anger shows itself in various ways in children. Self-control begins 
at an early age and the family plays an important part in its de- 
velopment. 


6. The Need for Success 


The child’s own home supplies conditions for his success or failure 
which naturally affect his later development. 


7. The Family and Habits of Work 


What does a child learn about work before he goes to school? Fam- 
ily life influences the child’s individual reactions in many ways. 


8. Outgrowing the Family 


Overprotection and overanxiety often have dangerous effects on 
children. We want children to grow up emotionally and mentally 
as well as physically and can actively help them to do so. 
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STUDY COURSES FOR 1937-38 


e THE CHILD IN SCHOOL 


As part of its effort in helping “to bring into closer relation the home and the | 


school that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 
the child, and to develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual education,” the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER is devoting one 
of its two study courses to “The Child in School.” This course will offer splendid 
material on which to base P. T. A. programs or study group discussions; it will 
pe of as great interest and help to the individual parent and teacher. Planned and 
directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman of the Committee on Parent Educa- 
tion for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, it will consist of a series 
of eight articles by distinguished authors and educators, the first of which will 
appear in the September, 1937, issue. Questions and study helps will be provided 
to guide discussion, and there will be lists of references for those who wish to 
do additional reading. Leaflets describing the course are available from the office 
of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


1. Approaching School 
The opening of school should be preceded by preparation of the 
school wardrobe and by preparation of the child for school. A thor- 
ough physical examination is only a part of this preparation. The 
attitude which the parent has toward the school and the attitudes 
which he develops in the child are of equal importance in school 
progress. 


2. Why Parents Visit School 


Modern education could not go on without the cooperation of the 
parents. In order to cooperate best, parents should have a clear idea 
of the school program and of the behavior expected of children in 
school. The parents’ visit to the school should give a clearer picture 
of what the school offers and of points at which education might 
advance further. 


3. A Parent Looks at Home Work 


Home work has been a constant source of conflict and criticism. It 
is fitting that the point of view of the parent in regard to home 
work should guide to some extent the amount and kind of home 
work assigned to children. This applies also to the new activities 
programs for children in the grades. 


4. An Educator Looks at Home Work 


Since home work is part of most educational systems, the point of 
view of the educators who assign it should be presented to parents. 
In this connection it might be well to ask three questions: Why is 
home work given? What are the points at which parents can co- 
operate best ? Could education go on without home assignments? 


5. What School Should Mean to Children 


The school is least of all a place in which a series of facts may be 
acquired. It is a place in which the child may develop all of those 
character traits which make for a fuller living while he is grow- 
ing up, and for a happier, better adjusted adulthood. 


6. The School and Community Projects 


The school should provide a wide and varied contact with the ex- 
periences which make for better citizenship. A child who is a good 
citizen at home and in school is already on his way toward becom- 
ing a citizen who contributes to his community. 


7. Education for Spiritual Values 


School education based merely on the mastery of facts fails of 
its purpose. Esthetic and spiritual values should be as much a part 
of the curriculum as history and geography. 


8. Education for Home and Family Life 


The best preparation for home and family life is the child’s own 
relationship to his home, his parents, his brothers and sisters. The 
school should train both for living here and now and for home and 
family life when the child has become an adult. There are many 
opportunities in the school for such training. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


DEAFNESS! 


If mothers only knew—there’d be 
fewer cases of deafness caused by 
childhood neglect. In so very many 
instances the seeds of deafness are 
planted in little ears by mothers 
who simply do not understand what 
to watch for—what to avoid. 


Certain childhood diseases have the 
cruel habit of leaving incipient 
deafness in their wake; high diving 
or under-water swimming can start 
ear trouble; well-meant but inex- 
pert ear cleaning is another cause. 
Your child’s hearing has a host of 
enemies—and you should know 
them. For when symptoms are 
recognized in time and drawn to 
the attention of your doctor, a com- 
plete cure can often be effected and 
coming ear-trouble averted. 





We have prepared a booklet “Ears” 
that warns of symptoms, lists ““Do’s 
and Don’ts’—arms you with the 
knowledge that will permit you to 
forestall ear trouble in your child. 
Won't you let us send 
a copy? It’s free without 
obligation. Just use the 
coupon below. 





BUCK ROGERS 
25th CENTURY 


ACOUSTICON 


Medical authorities agree that when 
hearing loss has been found to be 
permanent, a compensatory aid for 
the child is more than a convenience. 
Only in this way can the inevitable 
physical and psychological conse- 
quences of an abnormal childhood 
be avoided—and a tendency toward 
morbidity and introversion corrected. 


We should like to tell you about the 
Buck Rogers 25th Century Acousticon, 
designed especially for children who 
are hard of hearing. Properly fitted, 
it brings immediate better hearing— 
guards against psychological pit-falls. 
May we send you literature? 


ACOUSTICON new vork, aYY: 


<<{<<<<e<<4.< 


ACOUSTICON, Dept. PT5 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


[] Please send me a copy of your booklet 


Ears” 


(] Please send descriptive literature on your 


“Buck Rogers’ Acousticon. 
(] Send address of your nearest office. 


Name 
Address .... 


City or Town 





























ASK ANY YEAR-OLD BABY! 


you want baby’s candid opinion on Heinz 
Strained Foods, just include them in his 
diet today. Watch him register approval! 
Most infants seem to prefer the fresh “garden” 
flavor and wholesome goodness Heinz cooks 
in—never cooks out! Heinz uses only the 
finest fruits and vegetables. Strains them to 
smooth consistency. Valuable vitamins and 
minerals are preserved to a high degree. Heinz 
Strained Foods are priced with ordinary 
brands. All varieties bear the Seal of Accep- 


tance of the American Medical 
Association’sCouncilon Foods. 
Ask your dealer for a full 


assortment. Eleven kinds. 


Child probl homemaking on Heinz 
Magazine of the Air, half-hour radio 
program—Mon., Wed.and Fri., 1la.m. 
E. D. S. T., C. B. S. Network. 


HEINZ <> 





STRAINED FOODS 





WHEN YOU 
WRITE . 


for products in this issue, please 
be sure to mention the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER, for in this way 
you enable our advertisers to check 
returns received from advertise- 
ments. Both the advertiser and the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER Will ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 

















NUTRITION 
FACTS 


aims to present the trend of 
thought and the results of scien- 
tific research on the subject of 
milk and milk products and their 
importance to an adequate diet. 


Published monthly during the 
school year. 


Subscription, nine months, 75¢ 


Address 
Health Education Department 
DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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phases of health, public and do- 
mestic, have come to the attention of 
the Bookshelf editor this month. 

Among these books is SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROBLEMS, by Laurence B. 
Chenoweth and Theodore K. Selkirk, 
both associated with the University of 
Cincinnati, with a chapter on “School 
Health Administration,” by Richard A. 
Bolt, Director of the Cleveland Child 
Health Association and member of the 
faculty of Western Reserve University 
(New York: F. S. Crofts. $3). 

The object of the book is not so much 
to tell how health ex- 
aminations should be 
carried out as_ to 
make teachers and Wa 
pupils health con- Y 
scious. The writers 
make the point that, 
in the matter of / 
health education, the fi 
United States is still a 
far behind Europe. 
We have much to 
learn on the subjects 
of the laws of growth, 
nutrition, and the re- 
lation of physical 
education to the wel- 
fare of the child. The 
objectives and the 
scope of school phys- 
ical examinations are defined in this 
book, with excellent chapters on “See- 
ing and Light,” “Acoustics,” “Mental 
Hygiene,” “The Accident Problem,” 
and a final chapter by Dr. Bolt which 
outlines a health program for town or 
city. 


| ceess « useful books on various 


—A 


MORE ON HEALTH 

HEALTH QUESTIONS ANSWERED, by 
W. W. Bauer, Director of the Bureau 
of Health and Public Instruction, 
American Medical Association, and as- 
sociate editor of Hygeia (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2), is not a substitute 
for the family doctor, but it certainly 
is an aid to sensible health habits. If 
it did nothing more than discourage 
fads it would be worth its price. It 
answers more than 800 questions which 
were selected from 15,000 that have 
been addressed to the American Med- 
ical Association. They deal with such 
subjects as the care of the skin and 
the proper use of toilet preparations, 
weight, diet, constipation, general and 
mental hygiene, poisonings, the heart 
and blood, and public health. To many 
of the questions the answer is no—no 
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BOOKS HELE 


by WINNIFRED KING 
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One of Romney 
sketches for Jean and Jon 
Are Six, by Jane Quigg 
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to fads, and to diets that upset tp, 
balance of the system; no to old wiyey 
tales; no to some commercialism, The 
answers, Dr. Bauer assures his reaj, 
ers, have been procured from authent; 
sources, through Hygeia. 


The NATIONAL HEALTH SERIEs ig, 
set of twenty little books prepared yp. 
der the auspices of the National Health 
Council (New York: Funk & Wag. 
nalls. Single copies, 35 cents; post-paid | 
40 cents; 3 for $1). The writers are | 

well-known author. 
ties in different fields 





nye of personal and con. 
Adin munity health. Jegy | 
iif Feiring Williams, fo:| 

instance, is the ay. 
Y thor of the volun, 
entitled Exercise anj 
Health, which cop. 
tains one particular. 
ly helpful chapter fo 
all of us who dont 


C \\// 





swim or dance o 
walk, or skate o 
golf—‘“physical illit- 
erates,” in short! 
Gay’s How to Sleep ani} 


Rest Better is by! 
Donald A. Laird 
Professor of Py: 
chology in Colgate University. “One 
price that is paid for brains is trov- 
bled sleep’’—so complimentary a state- 
ment makes us all the more ready to 
apply the advice in the chapter on “Re 
laxation and Calming Down.” Othe 
noteworthy volumes are The Commo 
Cold, by W. G. Smillie; Venereal Dis. 
eases, by William F. Snow, who i 
dedicated to a war on social diseases; 
and Taking Care of Your Heart, by} 
T. Stuart Hart. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY | 

THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF EDUC 
TION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, th 
first pronouncement presented by th 
Educational Policies Commissi0 
(Washington, D. C.: National Educ 
tion Association and the Departmell 
of Superintendence. 50 cents), gives#| 
history of the attitude toward educt 
tion held in this country since the bt 
ginning of national existence. Di! 
Charles A. Beard furnished the fit 
draft of the material contained in tht 
volume, which was revised, amendet 
and approved by the Commissia 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon has fut 
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nished the illustrations. Working for- Holland, turning over to the United 
| ward from the premise that the early States all the commissions he thus NO MORE 
jeaders of the Republic believed that earned. He pledged his personal for- 
education was one of the responsibili- tune to the Bank of North America, UGLY TOILET 
ties of the Federal government, the paid the Congressional salaries of 
treatise shows the ways in which edu- James Madison and at least two other STAINS - 
| cational philosophy was adapted to future presidents, and underwrote 
the spirit of each age, with new ideas most of the expenses of Lafayette’s THANKS TO 
the | demanding adjustments. Sometimes, army—all without a cent of interest, 
vey | however, tradition outlived fundamen- and without a dime ever being col- 
The | tal alterations in society. Hence with lected from the government by him or 
ad. | the coming of a changed world since his heirs. He was not only a patriot 
ia the war of 1914, has come the time for but a man of great ability, master of 
a restatement of ideals and responsi- ten languages, and with financial 
pilities. That restatement is the ob- standing that made his name known 
jective toward which this book moves, to European sovereigns, yet he died at 
an objective clearly, thoughtfully, con- forty-five, a bankrupt through service 
is a servatively, but frankly stated. to the country of his adoption. 
un- Other “forgotten heroes” in Mr. 
alth y= Hart’s book are William Dawes; Sam 
ag. The value of A DECLARATION OF Davis; John Fitch; Amerigo Vespucci; 
aid INTERDEPENDENCE, by H. A. Overstreet John Peter Zenger; Jean Ribaut; 
are | (New York: Norton. $3), for parent- Charles Goodyear; J. A. MacGahan, 
Ori. teacher groups lies in the fact that American Liberator of Bulgaria; | No amount of rubbing and scrubbing 
elds education cannot be studied as a de- Daniel Boone’s brother Squire; James | a toilet bowl will do the job of Sani- 
om- partment by itself, but as something Shields, Brigadier-General; and John Flush. This odorless powder is made sci- 
me determined by—and determining Reuhes entifically to clean toilets. It removes 
‘to ks oF eestele sei os | rust. Banishes odors. Kills germs. Cleans 
other aspec . eee the unseen trap that no other method 
all economics, and government. Mr. Over- | can reach. It does all this without un- 
ume street, well-known as a writer and as Jane Quigg has written a jolly story pleasant labor. 
and head of the Department of Philosophy for little children called JEAN AND JON Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
CON: | and Psychology in the College of the ARE SIX (New York: Thomas Nelson. | the toilet bowl. (Follow directions on 
tar. City of New York, has undertaken to $1.50). Its charm lies in its reality. the can.) Flush the toilet and the job 
for | look at our present social problems in Miss Quigg tried it out on boys and is done! Sani-Flush cannot harm 
lon't | the light of American history, and to _ girls in her own school, and found that —- active for clita en 
Or see what there is in our experience to they enjoyed hearing stories like these, bile ler whe veciemaaaael Sold wa 
of guide us on our way from step to step. about the kind of things they them- grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
illit. He believes in compromise between selves did—having birthday parties, | gen-cent stores—25 and 10 
rort.| the old and the new. He does not expect _ picnicking in the park, making a gar- | cent sizes. The Hygienic 
ani to find an exact blueprint of what we den, going to a fire. It is all within a | Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
by should do, but does stand firm on one child’s comprehension but not written 
aird American belief—that no kind of dic- down. The illustrations are by Romney 
Psy: tatorship is worth having. Gay S : Fi. h 
‘One Mr. Overstreet is a vigorous and . «ss ani- US. 
Tou: persuasive writer. As a thinker he is 
ate: alive to injustices and abuses, and Garden time comes apace. For prac- 
y to zealous to find a better way, which tical young gardeners, who are willing oman CS a 
“Re- lies, he thinks, somewhere between to do more than drop some seeds in 
ther conservatism and radicalism. I doubt the ground and forget about them, WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
mon if every reader will accept every de- there are sound instructions pleasant- 
Dis- tail in the book, but its effect, if read ly administered by Gertrude and 
0 is thoroughly, must be a great freshen- Frances Dubois, in PETER AND PENNY 
ses ing of the determination to make this PLANT A GARDEN (New York: Stokes. 
, by a good world, not only for ourselves $1.25). The authors begin in Septem- 
but for others. ber with the setting out of a perennial 
border and go through the months of ! / i 
a the year with things a child can do in $a eek et ee 4 
CY FOR YOUNG READERS the garden, and must do if his garden MACMILLAN BOOKS 
UCs- Historians of the American Revolu- ‘8 to be a success. This means not FOR 
the tion have ordinarily paid little atten- ™erely the selection of plants but the ELEMENTARY 
r the tion to the Polish Jew, Haym Salomon, _ ‘Vight location for them, the prepara- 
si00 who was the financial eavier of the tion of the soil, and the proper care. 3 DUCATION 
luce: newborn United States. In Grorce Incidentally, the book is equally good 
met WASHINGTON’S SON OF ISRAEL, Salo- or the children’s parents. 
7es 4 mon’s story has been briefly told by 
luc Charles Spencer Hart (Philadelphia: 7 Maye 
e he Lippincott. $2), along with the stories Another garden book, WILD GaAR- 
Dr of eleven other forgotten heroes of our DENS OF NEW ENGLAND, by Walter OF THIS NEW CATALOGUE 
firs history. While this book is not written Pritchard Eaton (Boston: W. A. with its BOOK-FINDING CHARTS 
1 the for children, older boys and girls will Wilde. $1.50), is really a book for Parents and Teachers will find a 
nded find much of interest in it. Salomon adults, but it contains such salutary pe lay Loe meng pa peg 
si0t helped finance the new nation through advice about conserving our wild flow- _.,FHE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
fur} the sale of subsidies to France and ers that it is here included with books | °° > ee ae Sa ae 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER is in 
itself a stamp of merit. In 
accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACH- 
ER considers the reliability 
of the product, the reputa- 
tion of the firm advertising, 
and the appropriateness of 
its appeal to the readers. If 
there is the slightest doubt 
about any product or com- 
pany, a careful investiga- 
tion is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 


We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 


Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accura- 
cy, we cannot guarantee 
against the possibility of 
an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation 
of this index. 


Acousticon—Division of Dicto- 





graph Products Company, Inc. 45 
American Can Company.............. 27 
Cocomalt—R. B. Davis Com- 

MI Lh bo cdarinee pesiasanetnasennncensc 33 
Crosley Radio Corporation, The 41 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 

Association, ‘Ine........................... 46 
Eastman Kodak Company............. 25 
Enna Jetticks—Dunn and Mc- 

oe, ee 3rd Cover 
Fruit Dispatch Company, The.... 31 
Heinz Strained Foods—H. J. 

a Tee 46 
Hygienic Products Company, 

IG. nadie FO ee 
Johnson & Johnson—Red Cross 

i. ee ee 
Karo—Corn Products Sales 

CR isbiesscvcccciesssiayeaatt 4th Cover 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek 37 
Lifebuoy—Lever Brothers Com- 

SINE Sachi ceeihcdg osha eeSteee Ae shsaeseno000- 43 
Listerine—The Lambert Com- 

ps i Ba th ARR ann a a ee ae 29 
Macmillan Company, The ........... 47 
National Association of Chew- 

ing Gum Manufacturers.......... 41 
National Garment Label Coun- 

CH. ink Gade maaaniconbin’ Asc 39 
Personal Products Corporation, 

"THRO. ...cccciccatianendemeth cag sess 1400. 3 
Searsh=F TG | cebiesesccikanesh cn taine dss 47 
School Advertising Service.......... 36 
School and Camp Bureau............ 42 
Sesitemt, SRP. n.connaaientan 2nd Cover 
Shredded Wheat—National Bis- 

eam at ih a a 30 
L C Smith and Corona Type- 

Sh eS ea 39 
Standard Cap and Seal Corpo- 

WO ee ch oicses tchsbdteies 35 
Stokely’s Baby Foods—Stokely 

Browwers & OG., 20s... 34 








for boys and girls in the hope that the 
lessons it gaily, exquisitely, and fer- 
vently teaches will be brought to their 
attention. The wild gardens that Mr. 
Eaton writes about are principally 
those planted by nature, though occa- 
sionally he tells what may be done 
by man, as in making Paradise out of 
a mudhole by means of cattails, loose- 
strife, polemonium, and aquatic plants. 
Chiefly his book is a plea for conserva- 
tion. Anyone who knows Mr. Eaton 
realizes that he has a skeptical and 
critical eye for the works of man, but 
a sensitive and appreciative one for 
those of nature, and a gift of convey- 
ing beauty to his readers. The result 
is delightful reading coupled with a 
scathing lesson against vandals—old 
and young, male and female—and 
against misguided highway-makers. 


We have put M. G. Kains’s ADVEN- 
TURES IN GARDENING (New York: 
Greenberg. $2.50) with books for 
young people because he says that the 
adventures are for boys and girls. 
That may be so, but the practical ad- 
vice—and there is a great deal of it— 
is just as good for men and women 
gardeners. Mr. Kains, who is known 
to the readers of this magazine, has 
described many experiments that chil- 
dren can make both indoors and out 
with garden material—seeds, soil, the 
effect of moisture and light, and plant 
growth. These experiments all have a 
purpose besides amusement, though 
Mr. Kains always makes them seem 
like fun. They stimulate an interest 
in real dirt gardening and they teach 
the experimenter much about the laws 
of nature. As for the real gardening 
—there is plenty of that, too. 


A book for the religious education of 
the child and one fittingly invested 
with artistic beauty is THE LIFE OF 
OuR LorD, written by Charles Dickens 
for his own children (New York: 
Grossett & Dunlap. 50 cents). The 






































Dickens work remained in manusgeripy 
for eighty-five years, its existens 
guarded as a family secret. Four years 
ago its first publication was a literary | 
event. It is hardly necessary to Speak 
of the reverent simplicity of the narra. 
tion, which is here enhanced by Racha 
Taft-Dixon’s illustrations in color, 


USEFUL PAMPHLETS 


A LIST OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN FRoy 
FIVE TO FIFTEEN (New York: Ng, 
tional Recreation Association, 335 
Fourth Avenue. Free). Lists groups of 
dramatized stories, pageants and fegtj. 
vals, plays for children from twelve to 
fifteen, and religious plays. 


Let’s TALK IT Over, by Mildred J 
Wiese, with Lyman Bryson and wy. 
bur C. Hallenbeck (Chicago: Univer 
sity of Chicago Press. 10 cents). De 
scribes methods of starting and eon. 
ducting discussion groups on economie 
questions, and outlines programs, 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING, by Helen A}. 
fred (New York: National Ho i 
Conference, 112 East 19th Street. 19 
cents). A presentation of the arg » 
ments for slum clearance and lo 
rent housing. 


WOMEN AND THE WAR ON ACGE 
DENTS (General Federation of W 
men’s Clubs, Public Safety Prog 
Mrs. Edward Hammett, Chairm 
1209 N. Seventh Street, Sheboygal 
Wisconsin). ’ 


CHANGING IDEAS OF AMERICAN F 
TRIOTISM, by Percy H. Boynton (€ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 2 
cents). Arranged from the autho 
book, Literature and American Life,i 
traces the development of the idead 
patriotism in the work of Americ 
writers from the Revolution to 6 
own time. 





BULLETIN BOARD 





State Conventions in May, 1937 


at Pasadena, May 24-27 
PRIGRIOOAL..... 0225050000000 at Petoskey, May 19-21 
North Carolina....at Richmond, Va. May 3-7 
at Yakima, May 19-21 


CORTIPOOTIEM. .......c0.cc0seeess 


Washington........:...,..... 








May 1—May Day—Child Health Day. 
May 2-8—National Music Week. 
May 3-7—Forty-First Annual Convention of the National 
Parents and Teachers, Richmond, Virginia. 
May 9—Mother’s Day. 
May 18—World Goodwill Day. 
May 17-21—Twenty-Second National Recreation Congress, 
Atlantic City. 
May 31-June 3—National Tuberculosis Association Annual 
Meeting, Milwaukee. 
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